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The, Scizool^^v^^^^^^ ::v.:L":. t'l-^: J \l\ 1^-1? 

At the heart or thL^ c o::iTic ul*c ^ y.;vv-r>';il ,cr .'^e cOvcai";^i oi pros- 

aant of School-CasBxaiiail^^ t^^9Lcaui,>-'l<-.r.;.Tt.irv. Ct^ : 

Fach Canter would con>vi^i/ oi" s6T;r?J. ^^.jyi^^r.t^ii y ichocls, one or 
aore middle ecboola^ at l€;£r;r. or^, £7^?c?.rvv"7 e • ^o;/, ^ ar,c\ oiiurr conffininity 
ageziclas In a school diatrict. la \h<s IniiLal r^M.i^ of. imple^iienting thie 
total plan, BrocK" y;i College would :,ev.:Mc-p p3:*o?5::uua c:t txvo or tt'-^^ cen- 
ters* Eventually,, thei*^ v^:>T2ld ]:rv-'c^.b3y n*"" lac it Vyr. su'::h Ct^nV-rs (one 
for each local ccbool distelct ixi Brooklyn). 

Each Center vonJd ixiolv6o at\ ^d,:c^,"JoT!i"i ytv^c Such Hun v-.-j: j be 
an extenalon of Brooklyn CoXl^^i^ located In c 'ifyx3.-^;K bail^-liiig / --^t the 
varioQB flchoole and Ko^ild pro-?lde f Ecilltlea to &\\p?,bat those pr jjl-sd 
fcy the achoole of the center* TYieB^ iVci3Jtlss \<^o^-iJcI incLxde --^no,.-: rt^- 
quired for tutoring, opox/^Bl icr .rcock'Tz^ l'r;i:^;go ri:rk>v. ..^ fy^K-- 

catlonftl technology'^ and b^'eckgr:^U'a<^ rei;r;:'.?:^ \Mt^r\srus or '-"c^^nWi"^ v . 

Each Center would p3.siiine^^ ^/O -lioi^^^lo^v fro.* 3C(, hOC proBpective 
teachers* 

The overall purposes of r.vT^^ y^n'^^rv: ^^ons^ Ifi -.j:^, f^Mc^mig: 

a* to create 5/: r i.o. '"oi:trr?:->-CvTj:^-;ir;it/y training 

conrplex for both pre-^^i-rlce ^ri*i in-^^r/\'^ : •-vlvoj^tior^ of teachers 
and other profefisionaln*^ 

b* to adjriBt tiie pr'^c-en. . ^* w-^^jv^^-^^^ -!/:) field exper- 
ience tljne to provide oppo? vunivio-r. lot ^y;^C'T^^r':i}o -^frSch srr 
integral parte of all pro;<;a5^c ciu-*livj;^, 

c* closer coilege-co'i^iinauit/ ixil^xAox-^c i'ur ecv*L.et;\o)-:a'i r)lar.- 

ning« 

d, cooperati*?^" v^r.^h^vah ^^itirlllGe; f/Cicaujion.. 

M.re specific details r^f thifjs overall op^A-a-^don are d^^iscribed in this 
paper*, 

II* IKTRODUCTIOK 

The School-CoiffiKunity Teacrdn^-LaainL^'):: Ca-r^t-s.? a concr^ptual scheme 
for the establishrsont of a ccn.ntr u^iiv-. ;>or^dXv2 tO.'ilarAce ol thr*^e enti-- 
ties J Brooklyn Colloge, the I^c^w Yc rk City vnbllc tK'hool^, aud tuhe fJommun- 
ity* A Center would be a physical exUjvsiorx z-x Jir^ookijn College In a 
school district but it wouLi aloo provide} 'Maoticnsxl b^^^o for service to 
the caaiammity of that <i±^U\\z\\. 

The major purpot^e of the Corter h^<> to ji.i>rove the oiality of the 

education of the childrer/ arid yoiith of the coniratrd'b- h\ i;hlch it i?^ located 
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by providiiig conditions Khich would JbiproTe the education of pre-aervice 
and tn-service teachers in that Center. 

A traditional requireaent of our Pre""*,^°^f "^^^PfSr 
incl^oded what is calSd "observation and p^icipation 
TBrric. in cornmUt^ centers". Our proposal new P^JK^^V^Jf, ^jit^i^es 
yond ttiis concept of serrlce both in the provision '°',P»«^"°^Jj°i^! 
S^the corr^laSve qualiiy of experience, and research. The J^*^ 
encourage and support the deTelopment of a <»««Pr«^«?f i^^^^-."^?*^ i^^' 
grated ^rkliig rilationship a»Dng the faculty and students of t^e^ge, 
Se personnel of the school district and the residents of the connuniiy 

The importance of locating the Center la the coBBBinilgr should not be 
overlooked; It would proride a visible and tangible 

desire to attend to the parUcular needs and "fcifl °; jTLvel- 

rBuni^, It would also enable us to work closely with the "^hools in devel- 
oping, iDiplevnontlng and evaluating new prograas in teacher education. 

III. THE MATURE OF A SCBPaL-^MMDNIII TE^ CHIHG-LEARNIWS CEOTER 

The proposed Center is a ftoctional arrangeanent or complex of f«J«^al 
components that are related to each other in various ways. The chaise ter 
of nach Center would depend on the special strengtha and needs of the 
faculty, schools, and comonl'ty* 



1. The Hub 



At the heart of the Center wouM be the "R^^"- " 
a separate faciUty located in the cawmity feographically close 

the schools it Would service. The Hub wouM "^^^ P'^^Cts 
the base of operaUon. for the BrooklyTi College faculty ^ students. 
It is here that facilities would be provided to augiiient those in 
the schools: classroone, etady centers, educational 
equipment, staff roons, and other resource* 

the Spleientatlon of the prograa. In addition, the Hub wouW pro- 
vide meeting roonsi available to the coB«nl1y and to school per- 
aonnel. It may alio serve as a regolAT meeting Pl*°« <>f,*»»!^ji; 
of the Center: Brookl^ College school personnel and the 
representatives. If it is po.eifile, sosie of the caminity ac^^T^^- 
would be housed in the Hub balldlag. For exaa^le, » njf»J^ 
or a dfy care center adf^it utilise loiw part of the building. 

The Hub would be an extension of Brooklyn College ^ 
cojTM^nity. It.would bethe place ftrom which the ^"Pective teachers 
would cerate and it would serve «• the nucleus which would guide the 
activities of the Center. In the first year o'jP«2!*^«;».*5*';!^,. 
MlgSbt be but 100 prospecUve teachers assigned but when the Center 
has its fuU caii?>l«ssnt of students it should be able \f^^J^^ 
activities of 300-UOO stad«at8, lacladljQg graduates teaching in the 
coDBOuniiy . 

The Hub would be the laitlAl reception center for the P^apecttve 
teacher assigned to the School-CflOBunlty Teachlng^ieamlng Center and 
it would serve as hie base of operation for approxi«ate3y two years. 
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The faculty of Brooklyn College vho t#ach here wooild have an office 
and they- would be part of the staff of the Center. In addition, 
there would be a cowmojaity .•elatione person and a librarian whose 
responsibility it would be to run the library and maintain a reeource 
file. Because some educational technological equipment would be 
housed at the Hub, and becauae of the office equipment at the Hub, 
there would be a need for twenty-four hour cuatodial help. The pro- 
jected program suggesta also the need for the assistance of para- 
professional people to be part of the Hub staff. 

The prospective teachers would plan their programs with the 
fitsST of the Hub and records developed that would record the programs, 
the experiences and the rmluations of the prospective teachers' 
perfomances. 

The Kub would be used by the schools and by the cojwunity res- 
idents and should be able to accanaodate small groups azKl groups as 
large as one-huivired-fifty persons. 

In addition, the prospective teachers would be tutoring, 
using video-tape equipment and taking academic work at the Hub. 
Classrooms would be required as would be areas for the various learn- 
ing activities. If we view the Hub as a place that would encourage 
the stTident to spend his *»xtra time in the coimmmity and if the 
student would be assigned to a Center for blocks of tlnM^ then the 
Hub should have facilities, such as a lounge and stad^ rooms, for 
the use of the prospective teachers. 

A kitchen would be an important item, because it would service 
the Hub and those oomimmity activities that would be housed in or 
near the Hub. 

The Coordinator of the Hob would be the Director of the Center. 
The duties of the Director of the Center are described on Page 84. 



Summary of Facilities of the Hub 

cubicles for tutoring 
conference rooms 
j 1 small auditorium 

office and equlpnent 
typewriter 

I calculators 
I oablnets 

files - repository for records 
classroow 

I one«4iay vision screen 

area for making video-tape 
area for learning activities material 
equipped kitchen 

reference library - educaiional resources 

lavatories 

stady rooms 

lounge 

equipped offices for the staff 
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Staff 

coordLlmtor 
seci*©tary-receptloniat 
coffiffituiity-relationB peraon 
leamiiig-center librarian 
pai*aprofe65ional8 
2U-hour custodial help 

c. Coordlnfttor-Dlrector 

The Coordinator of the would be the Director of the 
Center. 

2. The Schoolti 

The schools in a district that would be affiliated with the 
Ceirber would be selected by representatives of Brooklyn College, the 
District Superinteirient, the Teachers' Unionj and the local school 
board. 

These schools would participate In the actiTities of the Hub 
and in the use of the facilities allocated to the Center. 

Prospective teachers would utiliee these schools to engage in 
the experiences described in the course descriptions and would service 
the school population In many ways during the toio or sore years they 
would spend in the cannRinity. 

Each school would provide for the prospective teachers* activ- 
ities by setting aside sufficient space for tutoring (at least 20 
cubicles) and for storing additioxjal instructional aaterlals and 
technological equipsient used in educational activities. 

<. . 

3. Coommity Activities 

A unique element of the Center would be the provision for com- 
munity activities: social and economic activities. They would be ad- 
ministered bjr the initiating agencqr but they would, because of the 
mutxial benefits tliat would accxnie, use the resources of the Center. 
For exaniple, a nei^iborhood Vista program ndf^t desire to work with 
the Center* Several college students could be available to then 
for tutoring some of the adults or conducting some meetings to ex- 
plain the work of the schools* In return, the students at the Center 
would benefit frcaft working closely with soaie of the parents of the 
children with whom th^ would be in closs association for two or nora 
years. 

Another activity that mi0it be developed wouM be a residence 
unit that would provide short-^term housing for a limited group of 
students and faculty. It could be modeled along the lines of the 
Vista program. A group of students and faculty Mig^t live for a 
period of two weeks to five months at the residence. Not only would 
this encourage the students to participate in the muty activities of 
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a corarnanity cn.t '^iould al<;o rrrosent the stud^.nts with an insight 
into the dsni^iriics of the neighborhood. 



The dlfficiuties of securing optimal arrangements with agencies 
(ViC'ta Program^ hospitals, clinics, coBMinity action agencies; that 
service a cornnrunity are not to be mini ml zed> However, the difficul- 
ties encountered would be siirely offset by the advantages the students 
would gain working in agencies that service the connunity In which 
they will be observing, participating, and student-teaching and, hope- 
fully, teaching. 

li. rne Director of the Center 

Each Center would have a Director whose office would be located 
at the Hub. The Director would be responsible for the successful 
integration of the activities of the Center. In addition he would 
be chairrnan of the executive board of the prospective Council of the 
Center, the liaison person between Brooklyn College and the school 
and connunity repr«sentatives and the chief fiscal officer of the 
Center. 

IV* THE PARTiaTJ^R NATPRE OF A SCHOOL -OOMt^UNITI TEACHIKG-LEfeRMIN G 
CEMTER ^ 

Although the general organization of each Center would be the same, 
the uxtLque qualities of the coaanunity in which it is located would undoubt- 
edly Influence the Center* It would also be molded by the College and 
school faculties and by the social organizations or coixgwnente with which 
it is connected* Thus, each Center, thou^ organized along the Bsme lines, 
would, in fact, be different from the others. 

1. Specialization of Subjects 

A Center mlglit becoBie noted (and thus attract faculty and stu- 
dents) for its special attention to the Arts. Perhaps several faculty 
nenbers who were particularly competent and Interested In the visual 
and/or performing arts* would join together as a taan« They would .en-, 
courage their students to develop their talents in this area and to 
relate them to the teaching of the children and yxmth of that school 
district. This interest would, hopefully, spread to the entire com- 
naniigT and stljaulate broader interest and participation isi the Arts. 

Another Center mlfi^it be known for its emiAiasis In a different 
area* Although each Center would be responsible for the general pro- 
fessional preparation of the prospective teachers at that Center, 
there mi^t, for exaaiple, be special emphasis on language arte or 
social studies. This emphasis would be seen not only in the Inter- 
ests and skills of the staff and the students but also in the type 
of cooperative research it would stljrailate* 

2. Specialization of ComBiunity_ Activities 

In addition to emphasis on specific subjects, it is also to be 
expected that each school district would have comnutiity activities 
that are subst^tially different tram those found in adjacent Centers* 
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If the Cexitars ai-^^ to reilect truly the impetUB tovard an ex- 
perience -ceutercd teacher pcreparation then each Center would have to 
be flexible t^rxnigjh develop a style of r-^^-^^tion that would be most 
appropriate for the ttaff , the prosy ' ^ ' ichere, the school per- 
sonnel, the children and youth, and cojmamity residents served. 

V. xriE DG^ORIANCE OF THE CSlffERS 

Broaderiixifi and Deepening &q^rlences 

Mar^- of the students at Brooiclyn College are living in the areas 
In which they were bom and have not traveled extensively. The 
Center would provide prospective te^^chers with opportunities to work 
with people of different ages, interests, professions, and ethnic 
backgrounds « 

The Centar would pr<>vlda proapective teachers not only wiUi first 
hand teaching experierjtces but also opporturvLties for working with 
children and youth in other iiuportant ai^eas of living. 

Woi*kij:\g with children and youth of one caminunity would provide 
prospective teachers with gi^eater security in the teaching roles 
through deeper knowH.edgq and xinderstanding of the children and youth 
to be taught and their environanent. 

2. Closer ReJationshlp between Faculty and Students 

The opportuiiities for a cioBer, iiwre satisfying relationship 
between the faculty and the prospective teachers would be increased 
at the Center. There would be many occasions available to the faculty 
to observe the students in mary social as well as professional activ- 
ities. Based on the obcarvations and the close contact, the faculty 
meariber would be able to appraise more realistically the student's 
work. He would thus be able to suggest further experiences that would 
assist tha student's growth and development as a professional person. 

3. Iiaiproved Relationship between College Faculty and School 
Personnel 

Tie situatioiis in wiiich the prospective teachers wotLLd be placed 
would he di.rect3y available to the faculty. A faculty mameber would 
visit a school or comauniiy agencj'- in the iinraediate vicinity, learn 
about the particular operation, and help the students with a«y dif- 
ficulties tliey may encounter. 

T\\e proxliaity of the College staff to the schools would permit 
the development of a closer re J 'donship wi.th the schools. The 
College faculty and students would be more available to the schools 
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and all tho resourcoe of the Cent^^r would be available to the schools • 
The plaimiag and implementation of joint programB would be more 
easily acccnnpliehed. 

Developtnent of Cooperative Research 

A Center would aLso encourage the developenent of cooperative re- 
search progr6:as germane to the coimnunlty. As a result of the activ- 
ities in the ccmmmity, research projects would be Identified and the 
effort to develop them would be a cooperative endeavor • The x^scarcher 
would te accepted because the school and the couiminity would participate 
in the selection of projects that need investigation. 

5. Meld:^g of Theory and Practice 

The prospective teachers would also be able to develop an under- 
standing, to the extent that it is possible in a particular field, of 
the coimection between practice aiad theory • The faculty would have 
a knowledge of the coianunity and they would be able to help the pros- 
pective teachers to integrate theoiy and practice in the manner de- 
scribed in ttiB hody of this docxunent. 

6. Development of Self -Awareness 

The variety and depth of oxpeidejoces would help the prospective 
teacher develop greater self -awareness. He would be able to test 
himself in maiy situations and receive the support and guidance of 
the faculty in his atteBrpts to develop his abilities. He would be 
able to gauge his strengths and weaknesses in many situations, and 
would be given opporttoaities for growth. 

?• Development of Social Consciousness 

The Center would also provide the maxxt to help a prospective 
teacher develop social consciousness. The work at the Centers would 
assist the prospective teacher to develop a greater understanding of 
the social forces that affect th-^ lives of the people in the conmiun- 
ity, and to appreciate the similarities and differences among people. 

8* Socia l Change 

The Center would maximize the possibilities for the prospective 
teachers, school personofjl and College faculty to act as agents of 
social change < The Center would encourage, by the nature of its 
structure, the exploration ajid the development of methods of acting 
in a socially responsible fashion. 

9. Im px^oved Vorking-Relationship 

The Center would also i-inprove the working relationship the 
College maintains with the schools. Through their Joint efforts, 
greater planning would go into the programs of the prospective teach- 
ers • The schools would have c> greater number of prospective teachers 
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to assist in the clascjxxAiu. f-ho atad^nta vo-ald be moi-e available 
and should be befcter prepared to coy>e witii the situations in which 
they would find themoelves . The cooperative activities that would 
result fron the closer connsctioa between the schools and the College 
•hould prove both stdjmilating and professionally beneficial. 

VI. THE CEHTER AND ITS RliSOmiGES 

The Center would become a vital asset to ttie community in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Space 

The space designated as meeting rooms could be used by the com- 
fflonity for coDBnonity affairs, and thuB could serve as a cofflnninity 
center or "neighborhood house". It could also serve as a cultural 
center for a film aeries for a coimnunity theatre group. 



2. Faculty Service 

The College staff connected with the Center could prcride ed- 
ucational services to the corammiity. For example, a group of parents 
might express a need for information about nutriUon, or child rear- 
ing practices, ^r perhaps they might want information about preparing 
for citizenshiD. Tiae and knowledge permitting, the staff could ar- 
range for soBie meetings with tho parents. Services related to the 
needs of the community could also be provided by the broader College 
faculty. 

3. Educ ational Service to Paraprofesslonals 

An addj.tional service to the coramunlty could br made because of 
the proximity of the faculty to the community. Viany paraprofesslon- 
als have found it difficult to continue their education because their 
family responsibilities prevented them from traveling to the College. 
?y having a base in the conminlty, the faculty ml^t be able to ar- 
range to give courses for College credit at the Center. 

U. Consultation Services 

i 

I 

i The comrauniiy activities would be able to benefit from the pro- 

fessional services that would be available through the Center. The 
\ staff could serve as consultants to a coDBHonity dajr-^are center or to 

> a xxurseiy school • The prospective teachers could be used to help 

staff such enterprises and themselves gain Invaluable knowledge of 
child growth and development. 

Tdentification of Community Probl^ 

The dJjrect involvement in the coraminity would sensitize the 
staff to the short-range and long-range needs of the comrminiiy, and 
facilitate more adequate responses* The staff, for example, might 
see the need fdr a summer program in the community and join with the 
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^^ o^L^ToTs^^ for theatr. groups, or U^^ri.,, 
or trips to places of interest. 

6. TV— J-r""^- Self-Avareneia 

xww skills and hobbies. 

7. TTnplflmfttitAt.Inn of Actlvltiei 

Thare would be a gradual developaent of the activities of the 
center aS TSntl^eralnation of their functions. 

The Center broadly conceived would be not only the ^^J^ 

VII. TH E PH3SPEGTIVE TF-AfMER AMD TIi£ CENTER 
1. nviolce of Ceiiter 

AS early as possible after a student at Brooklyn College would 
decide to ex.tar the Education Sequence he would «!i!°^/JJ°2rk^ 
o«fli«ied to a particular Center for the greater part of his worK in 
Se D^rSent'^ridacaUon. His selecUon nd^t be /J. f « 
ScatiroTu^e Center or on the special area of concern of the 



Centor. 
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2. A.«nn-intlon Of the yaculxg. anlSchool Personnel 

ifr thfi rerter the student would have the time and opportunit:^ to 
work cL^ly faculty n««bers - individually ax«i in tea«8 . 

Se woSid So be in fluent contact with school P««°n^» ^'^^ 
residents, and the children and youth of the school district. 

3. Variety of Educational Experlen..g8 

The Center would offer a variety of social and J^ucationalex- 
periences that mi^t be suggested for a I^^f^^^^Jj^f^i^^^pe^ 
determinaUon of the iype of experience and 
upon the decision reaohiKl after an assesaraent , J***^*f 

SerTof the staff and the student hinaelf. That is^ ^^^"^^^ 

^S^t^ ^nrStei^ed. AcUvities, such as tutoring or 
SSSS^'L tT^,-^ center would become part of his program as his 
aasigniaent at the Center. 

U. T^><^^Ai.n«atian of iMtruction 

The nrosrwctive teacher would be able to assuae some responsibil- 
ity fI!^h£^SS S^^lo^imt. Periodically the staff and tl^epros- 
pStl^ teacher would eraloate his social and professional growth and 
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make those emeoiationB necessary to further his development • For 
exBsaple^ a report on a ptrospective teacher by his supenriscr in the 
actlTliy at >riaich he is vorking may indicate that ftirther vork in 
that area is not necessary. The proepectire teacher coiild then spend 
his tijne at scnae other activity or he ai^t instead put further ef- 
fort into developing a skill or talent that he believed woiild enhance 
his teaching • The decision, in acy case, would be based on planning 
and continuous avaluation by the student and a staff of professional 
people* Ttie individoaliaation of instruction should make the student's 
experience at the Center unique and professionally stijaulating. 

5# In-^Depth Experience 

For the Most part, the prospective teacher would take his work 
at one Center* His work would, therefore, be aone in one comtminity 
and the student would benefit from this in-depth experience In one 
school district • The student would thus gain a deeper \index*8tarjding 
of the social forces Impinging on the comminlty and the children and 
youth for whom he would eventually have full responsibility in the 
school* 

6. Accountability of College Staff 

Although there would be rmKy experiences in other agencies and 
institutions, it should be stressed that the responsibility for the 
growth and the development of the student's skillB and competencies 
as a professional person is ultlonately an educational one and it is 
the College staff who would be responsible. 

VIII* THE PROSPECTIVE TKJLCHE R kND THE HUB 

As early as possible, preferably in his lower sophomore term, a student 
would begin his work at a School-Couwunity Teaching-Learning Center* He 
would report to the Hub of the Center and naet the staff. During the orien- 
tation peilod he would ae^t the other prospective teachers and those who 
were in their second year. The ins true tioxuil team might at this time have 
conferences with the prospective teacher so that they could appraise the 
prospective teacher's skills and conqpetencies. The prospective teacher 
Bd^t be asked to perform some task or take some tests. A determination 
would then be made of the experiences he should have and the skills he 
nl^t begin to acquire. Specific decisions would be made by the inatxw- 
tloDAl teams in the course sequences. 

The prospective teacher would become part of a team of second year 
students and some faculty mBflbers. 

Ej^ individualising Instruction the program would allow prospective 
teachers to have intensive experience in one area and emit something in 
other areas in which thqr have competence. As another part of his prep- 
aration, the student would do some work in group dynamics and tutor chll<- 
dren. 
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No natter what thd ev^tnt'e prv^^v^^; u k'-'-.c^ ht) y:cald ba guided to 
eraluate continuorualy hi» pr^^groan ard as:lu decide what needa to be 
altered or included in order for- him t> a .'.--/lop into a professionally com- 
petent person* 

n, THE SGHOOU^ AN!) THE HUB 

This progiraB trotild encourage & cloi>L'i. ' ::'v k hi'^-'imgemnt between the 
BchoolB and th^.-^ College* Th« facilities at ilia Hub woxQd be uaed by school 
pereotmel* Th^ might coBse to the Centsr lor oouree work or for meetings 
with the cdsainily* Th^ would participate in the evaluation of the pros- 
pective teac'^irrs and would meet with the fao\ilijr to plan needed research. 
The library^ cont?d.^jig »at^riAl3 about the coxm>x(\li^ and othor resoxirce 
naterial^ could albo be of atfsietance to thcs^m* 

Thers \JOVild isach "^fork done bj^ tho |,robpectf.ve teachers at the 
. fichoole. It would bi» mzmaoxy for iho cdico^la to set aside three rooms in 

' each building for tihe mz of toe UoVlage. Oi.<^ room would be used for video- 

tape storage ai^d one of tlie others would cor/oaiji space for materials used 
in the coursea. 

X, BCe 8ER'9ICE 

A bus scirv.lco should pM^^ijle6 f'::r zij.^ CenzcTS to connect them to 
one another .xnd to Brooklyn Collage. It -ov/Aa be of vital importance that 
the students and Uie facu].t/ PX)t he Xt*ol^it>'>d fvons tiie College campus and 
its resources « 

XI* THE (JEKTigi^ff U^IGg. 

i Although each unit of the Center voolo r^spoasible for the admin- 
istration of that uoit it wald ba ix^cdsu^rr ^ for U\e successful inte- 
gration of ooHBUon actix'ltiea^ for a oom:ciI be established. This pros- 

j pective Council would include repreiientatd^ea of the College, the schools 

' and the coawunJ.ty. 

The prospective Council ^vcvuld approve oX rof^i^arch projects and act 
I In an advieory oapaclt;? not only by e6tabl1.^ii.b:Uig pidorities for these 

projects but a5^o for other activities of the Center • 

j XII • GOVERNAIJCE OF THE CMmS 

A description of the adadnistration oi' th/^a Centbrs will be foiind in 
\ a document on structure which is to be p\'ei^%i*od uei^arately from this cur- 

i riculum docim^nt. 

XIII. gam s 

Figure 1. - School Districts, Borou^x o B^rooklyv., 1970 

Figore 2. - School-Comnmnity Teachlng-Lc/arning Center; schematic 
design 

, Figure 3- - Sohooi-^JommanJty Teaching-I«eax»iiing Center; Council 

i cf the Center 

ERLC ! 
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Figure 1. School Districts, Borough of Brooklyn, 1970. 
(10 Districts) 
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THE CAMPUS MEDIA LEARNING CENTER 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The campus Media .Learning C-^f^/-^^^,^iridu: u"?ron1; 

ucational complex which IJ^^i^ P^?^i^^ J^L^^^^ineo^^ as well as 
instruction and independent study for teacher trainees. 

Opportunities for teacher *° J^?ecSnology in the 

ule and application ^f^^^P^^^^^^J^J^^^^^S^inlso providf records of 
teaching-learning process. Jhe Center wouia a ^ gub- 

and procedures in Instructional Technology. 

-r AAA^irsr. the Center would provide a means of assessing 
In addition, the Lenxer ^'^^^^.t;. affective* social, and a 
prospective teacher behaviors, J°f";*i^^?/^trenphthening specific 
Lans of assisting P^'^SP^^*^:;^*;?^^^ s?8?em ?or recording prospective 

V^^^J^ - llsT.lll T^l. prospective teac.ers. 

The center would provide a broad foundation for eduoat.onal 

research and <i««l°P?«"%*=;=^ ^""^^oStiiSi^g^evaluation of" the 
members and prospective teachers. 

fhrrintenanc'e'of'rhe"ce^«rLd to the quality of instruction 
in the schools and in the Department. 

II. THE DIVISIONS 

The campus Media ^^--^^-^.'^^'^'r^iltll^ t'eachiSg-lea^ing'" 
divisions: programmed ^""'^^"^"f^^^'^^oi^es division; 
systems division; learning materials and resourc division; 

fifin^refs J^irie^rii^fsio^ 

The eighth iivision.would be concerned with ^hejip 
12;;S:n:/etrp:S;if anfsS^f'^r'ea^h SvisL„ are detailed in 
the following sections. 
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1. Progranuned Instruction Division . 



a 



instruction. This Division would ^^t^Jii^Jj^^'^^f "f""'^'^ 
the Department of Information Science for t^e use ct 
the College computer-assisted instruction facility. 
S the Center would be housed a variety of computer- 
managed instructional units. 

This Division would be responsible for in-service 
type of instruction for College staff who would be 
interested in developing software for use with any 
of the programmed instruction units. 

b. Facilities and Equipment . 

1. Eight rooms containing 25 terminals each, or 
a total of 2 00 terminals for computer-managed 
instruction. . 

2. Lesson access systems room for terminals. 

c. Staff . 

1. Supervisor of Programmed Instruction Division. 

2. Assistant Supervisor: liaison with College 
facilities. 

Assistant Supervisor: in-service instruction in 
preparation of stoftware for units. 

3. One secretary; two clerk-typists. 

H. Four operators (two for day period; 2 for evening). 

5. One site manager (with system and programming experience) 

d. Remarks. 

This Division would operate m hours a day, five days a week; 
one-half day on Saturdays, 
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2. Teaching-Learning Systems Division . 

a. Purpose: This Division would provide teacher trainees 
ei%hiF~independently or in small groups, with the 
opportunity of studying and/or developing video-taped 
behavorial situe-tions involving children and VO^th to 
illustrate specific teaching-learning systems, f^^^ther 
experiences Sould include micro-teaching and simulation 
work as well as the use of learning programs College 
courses which include sound/slides, movies, or filmstriDS 
as media of concept presentation. 

b. Facilities and Equipment . 

1. Ten rooms ear'.i containing 25 carrels and monitors 
for each carrel, or a total of 250 carrels and 
monitors. 

2. Dial access program recall. 

3. Audio-video program source and distribution 
systems (similar to RCA Learning Systems). 

4. Slide, movie/sound source distribution systems 
(similar to materials developed by Chester 
Electronics, Inc.). 

c. Staff. 

1. Supervisor of Teaching-Learning Systems 
Division. 

2. Assistant Supervisor. 

3. One Secretary and one clerk-typist. 

4. Two operators (one, day; the other evening). 
3. Learning Materials and Resources Division. 

a. Purpose: This Division would be designed to .support 
teacher trainees investigating and exploring uses 
for different types of learning programs which couia 
be presin^eS through the media'of ^ntruction Technology. 
In ?his Division teacher trainees would locate, ^^^J^^!/"^ 
evaluate materials that would be useful to them in their 
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experience^ in School-Community Teaching-Learning 
Centers^^\ 

b* Facilities and Equ ipment; 

!• Room I: teaching machines used to aid children in the 
learning process, e.g., The Hoffman Reading Program, 
Avidesk, Language Master, Cook Learning Machine. 

2. Room II: materials and machines that use electronic 
devices for their presentation, but are not desiP.ned 
for student responses, e.g., overhead projector, 
8mm single concept loop projector and film, 16mm 
projector, sound/film strips, 35mm slides, records, 
cassette tapes, transparencies. 

3. Room III: 30 dial access monitors and carrels which 
would permit teacher trainees to view textbocKs in 
various grade level and subject areas. 

4. Room IV: 3-dimensional objects and flat materials, 
e.g., photographs used in Early Childhood Education. 

c. Staff : 

1. Supervisor of Learning Materials and 
Resources Division. 

2. Assistant Supervisor 

3. One secretary; two clerk-typists. 
Two operators. 

d« Remarks : 

1. These rooms could be used by the Center's teaching 
staff to demonstrate aspects of Instructional 
Technology: the equipment and their functions in 
the teaching-learning process. 

2. Micro-copying^ would be available to reproduce 
textbooks and materials used in some types of 
College instruction to save filing the books for 
reference. The copies of these books would be viewed 
on the dial access monitor. 



TTT 



see Appendix A, School-Community Teachitig- Learning Center. 
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Educational Television Divi^Q'.!' 



a. 



Purpose: This Divisioa wOi-iJ provide facilities for 
vidlo-ta ping events and happenings m neighborhoods, 
public schools, and city resource centers. It would 
also enable College staff and prospective teachers to 
record on video-tape categories of teaching-learning 
situations which could form a foundation for helping 
the prospective teachers develop skills m applying 
concepts necessary for analyzing and interpreting these 
situations quickly and thoroughly. 

This Division would produce micro-teaching situations 
and instructional television programs. The Division staff 
would work with College stafl on development of micro- 
teaching units and in the training of College starf 
members in the use of portable television equipment. 

This Division would work cooperatively with the 
College Television Ce..ter in the development of 
facilities to avoid duplication. 

b . Facilities and Egui pmerrt : 

1. One large television studio-, one small television studio. 

2. Three color television cameras for large studio; 
two for small studio 

3. Lighting for both btudios. 

i+. Recording and sound facilities. 

5. Sound and taping control facilities. 

6. Facilities for closed circuit television. 

7. One completely equipped Mobile Television Unit. 

c. Staff : 

1. Supervisor of Educational Television Division. 

2. Assistant Supervisor: liaison with College Television 
Center. 

Assistant Supervisor: Center administration. 

3. Four technicians. 

4. One Secretary; tv,o clerk-typists. 
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5 . Film and Sound Divi sioji. 
Film Production 

a. Purpose: This unit v/ouid produce original 35iran slides, 
filmstrips, transparencies, super-Smm and ISrnm movies. 
It would also reproduce slides and filmstrips, and copy 
some books, including basal readers and other texts. 

b. Facilities and Equipmen t; 

1 Room I: for production of 3 5mm slides and filmstrips; 
equipped with three Lieca copy machines, two Polaroid 
PP 3 Land Cameras for large negative copies. 

2. Room II: for copying books and other printed mater- 
ials; equipped with three micro-copy cameras. 



c. 



Staff: See note folla/ing description of Sound 
Production Unit . 



Sound Production 

a Purpose: This unit would record original sound for sound/ 
' films tr ip or sound/slides, or for audio programs developed 
by teacher trainees and instructional staff members. 

b. Facilities and Equipment : 

1. One recording studio 

2. One sound production room 

3. Recording unit similar to Ampex tape recording unit 

c. Staff : 

1. Supervisor of Film and Sound Division. 

2. Assistant Supervisor 

3. for Film Production Unit ; 

a. three photographic technicians 

b, one secretary; one clerk-typist 
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4« for Sound Proauction Unit ; 

a. one sound production technician 

b. two clerk-typists 
6. Graphics Division * 

a. Purpose: This division would support the production 
of mater ials developed by teacher trainees, especially 
materials for individually prescribed instruction, 
for use in the School-Community Teaching-Learning 
Centers. It would also support production of materials 
designed by the instructional staff, 

b. Facilities and Equipment ; 

1. One large graphics production room; two smaller rooms 
for titling, printing, etc. 

Complete equipment for graphic productions in terms 
of flats, 3-dimensional objects for educational 
television, and photographic division. 



2. 



Staff : 

1. Supervisor of Graphics Division. 

2. Assistant Supervisor 

3. Four graphic technicians. 

4. One secretary; two clerk-typists 



I 7, Access Retrieval Division . 

a. Purpose: The Access Retrieval Division would include a 
i PlarAcc ess Program Recall System. There would b.2 at least 

I 250 dial access terminals located in 20 rooms m the 

Center. A user would be able to go to a terminal and dial 
and view an assigned topic or unit. For example, a 
i student could view a video-lecture given by a professor 

at another campus, or a commerciallv produced film on 
child behavior, or one of an instructor's lectures they 
' had missed. This Division would be in operation 14-hours 

! a day, Monday through Friday; one-half day on Saturday. 
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b. Facilities and Equipmen t: 

1. Nine rooms each containing SO Dial Access Retrieval 
Systems totaling 2S0 units* 

2. Storage facilities for lesson and resource materials, 
c* Staff: 

1. Supervisor of Access Retrieval Division. 

2. Assistant Supervisor 

3. Four technicians (two, day; two, evenings) • 
One secretary; two clerk-typists. 

d. Remarks : 

This Division would service 2 50 monitors placed through- 
out the Center. These facilities could be used to their 
capacity by the 2,000 undergraduate students enrolled in 
courses in the Department of Education and by the students 
in the Department's Graduate Division. 

8. Service Division , 

a. Purpose : This division would maintain and repair all audio/ 
visual equipment in the Center. 

b. Facilities and Equipment : 

1. One large service room for repairs of visual and 
audio equiprae*'^'^'* 

2. Audio and visual testing and repairing equipment. 

c. Staff : 

1. Supervisor (service manager) of Service Division: 
non-instructional line. 

2. Four technicians. 

3. One clerk-typist. 
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III. INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTIONS 

The Campus Media Learning Center would form the foundation 
and would provide the facilities and programs for individualization 
of instruct ion and self study . It woulu also provide the base where 
a prospect ive teacher could learn about the uses and applicat ions of 
the various aspect s of Inst ruct ional Technology . 

The staff members of the Campus Media Learning Center, 
individually and in teams with other instructors, would teach the 
theories and applications fundamental to Instructional Technology. 

In order to accomodat e the large number of classes and approxi- 
mately 2,000 students who would make use of the Center during a 
semester, the concept of modules of learning would be used by the 
Center*s staff. 

1 . Learning Modules . 

Modules of learning would be designed to meet needs of the 
specified courses. These modules would explore and develop 
applications of Instructional Technology in the light of the 
requirements and objectives of each course in the Education 
Sequences. In the basic Education courses. Instructional Technology 
experiences would be directed to procedures, methods and materials 
of instruction used to meet the needs of individuals and small 
groups of children and youth, the processes of developing programs 
for individually prescribed instruction, and the philosophy of 
integrating technology with traditional teaching methods and 
procedures. In subject area methodology courses, such as Language 
Arts, Mathematics, Social Studies, and Science, the concepts of 
learning modules would be more detailed and the concept elements 
would be directed toward the applications of Instructional Tech- 
nology to the specific skills and knowledge required for that 
particular subject area. 

In addition to meeting the needs of the prescribed curricula 
the Department of Education would offer three elective courses at 
the undergraduate level on Instructional Technology which would be 
housed in the Campus Media Learning Center. (For description of 
these courses , see Appendix A . ) 

2 . Teaching and Seminar Rooms . 

The nature of the assigned activities of the Campus Media 
Learning Center would require specially designed rooms for 
teaching and seminars. 
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a. Large Genpr -^ l Assembl y Rooms. 

1. Purpose ; These rooms would be used for large 

group presentations of learning modules in Instruction- 
al Technology. These rooms could also be scheduled 
for special undergraduate and graduate courses. 

2. Facilities and Equipmen t; 

a. Complex cf four "auditorium" rooms each seating 
100 people. ^ 

b. These rooms would be joined to a projection center 
in the middle of the complex which would provide 
visual /audio presentations through the use of a 
rear view projection screen facing each of the 
rooms (see diagram, page ). 

c. The projection room would contain (1) two 16mm 
projectors, (2) four 8mra projectors, and (3) four 
slide and filmatrip projectors. Further, the 
projection room would be equipped with sound 
control systems for each of the assembly rooms. 

d. Two portable television cameras would be part of 
the equipment and would be used for showin 
teacher demonstrations with children or youth, 

or for close-up observation of table demonstrations, 

^' Teaching -Learning Syst ems S eminar Rooms . 

1. Purpose ; The requirement that teacher trainees 
prepare learning materials for students whom they 
teach in the School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers 
would demand a team instructional approach to planning 
and making learning programs to be used to meet the 
specific needs of the student (s) who would be taught 

by the trainee. 

2. Facilities and Equipment ; 

a. Ten teaching-learning system conference rooms. 

b. Each room would contain a monitor for the Dial 
Access System (see description of Division 7; 
Access Retrieval System, page ). 

c. Each room would contain a conference table and 
seats for ten people. 
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c . Behavioral Sit uat ion Semi nar Rooms * 

1. Purpose : The study of micro-teaching situations 
completed by teacher trainees in the School- 
Community Teachi ng-Lear ni ng Centers would require 
small conference rooms where the prospective 

t eacher ( s ) and an i nst ruct or or an i nst ruct ional 
team could view and discuss the recorded teaching 
situations. These conferences would require some 
privacy because of the quality of involvement of 
the prospect ive t eacher (s ) in seeing and discussing 
his (their) behavior in t eachi ng- learning s it uat ions . 

2. Facilities and Equipment: 

a . 20 Behavioral Situation Conference Rooms . 

b. Each room would contain a monitor for the Dial 
Access System (see description of Division 7* 
Access Retrieval System, page ). 

c. Conference table and five chairs; removable 
partitions in each room so two rooms could be 
combined for larger group . 

IV. ADVISORY PANELS 

Advi sory panels for the Campus Media Learni ng Ce nt er would 
provide the mechanism for (l) meeting the needs of children and 
youth in today's schools, (2) keeping up-to-date on the constant 
changes taking place in urban areas, and (3) maintaining a forward 
look in the development of Instructional Technology equipment and 
programs. Three panels would be suggested: 

1. Community ^ School , and College Advisory Panel . This Panel 
would be composed of members representing community groups, public 
school teachers and administrators, and College staff members. 

2. Industrial and College Advisory Panel . This Panel would include 
representatives of Instructional Technology equipment manufacturers 
and commercial developers of learning programs, and College staff 
members. At times, public school and community leaders would meet 
with this Panel to discuss mutual educational interest and needs. 

3. Int ra-College Advisory Panel . This Panel would be composed of 
instructors from the Divisions with the Liberal Arts College. 

The members of this Panel could advise the Center on ways to 
broaden its goals and activities to meet the needs of the total 
College population. 
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The Director of the Campus Media Learning Center would be 
chairman of each of the three Panels. 

An Advisory Panel meeting room would be planned at the 
Campus Media Learning Center. This room would provide necessary 
facilities for meetings with representatives of the three Advisory 
Panels. It would be equipped as follows: conference table and 
20 chairs; small seating arrangement for 10 people for informal 
conversations and conferences; three monitors for Dial Access 
System; sound recording equipment; secretarial facilities; other 
conference equipment . 



V. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The work of the Campus Media Learning Center should be 
continually evaluated and reviewed in terms of its stated 
objectives. This should be done in cooperation with the Office 
of Testing and Research. The evaluation of the learning and 
development of prospective teachers in meeting educational 
objectives, improving instructional techniques, and growth in 
self-reliance and self-direction are measurable variables con- 
cerning the structure and functioning of the Center. 

Research and development would not be a formal part of the 
Center's program, but would be structured to allow an individual 
or groups of staff members and/or supervised teacher trainees to 
work on defined educational problems. The facilities of the 
Campus Media Learning Center: production, teaching-learning 
systems equipment, and data analysis techniques, would be 
available to those staff members and supervised students who 
would wish to conduct educational research. 

VI. ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

The Administrative Staff of the Campus Media Learning Center 
would be composed of a Director, a Coordinator of Activities, and 
the Supervisors of the eight Divisions within the Center. 

1. Director . The Campus Media Learning Center Director would be 
responsible for implementing the role assigned to the Center and 
the Center's activities both on and off campus* In addition he 
would unite the different Divisions of the Center into a cohesive 
group working toward the accomplishment of the Center's goals. 
The Director would be the chairman of the three Advisory Panels 
established for the Campus Media Learning Center. He would be 
responsible to the Dean of Teacher Education. 
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2. Coordinator of Activities * The Coordin^.tor would he respon- 
sible for integrating the activities of the Campus Media Learning 
Center and those of the School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers. 

3. Division Supervisors * Each Division Supervisor would be 
responsible for planning and executing the activities within his 
Division. In addition, Supervisors would teach units in Instruc- 
tional Technology and act as advisors to staff members and pros- 
pective teachers in areas related to their (the Supervisors) 
part i cular specialization. 

1* * Division Assistant Supervisors . Each Division Assistant 
Supervisor would be responsible to his Supervisor for the 
efficient functioning of his particular Division, or for other 
assigned tasks (for example, liaison with another College 
departme nt ) . 
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APPENDIX A 



ELECTIVE COURSE FOR STUDENTS IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION SEQUENCE 
(Nursery through Grade 2) 



Instructional Technology (Education i, oxL 

A. The Study of the development of technology as a means of 
concept attainment, the bases for multi-stimulus presented 
materials, the investigation of individual prescribed 
instruction and lesson programs, technology in small group 
procedures, utilization and evaluation of various types of 
materials as applied to Nursery through grade 2 teaching 
experiences* 

B. Three class hours, 2 laboratory hours: ^ credits 

1 hour Caunpu* Media Ltaming Center; 1 hour School- 
Community Teaching-Learning Center. 

1. Campus Media Learning Center: 

Investigation and evaluation of technological programs 
designed for early childhood education. The determination 
of materials to meet the needs of teaching individuals 
and small groups. The preparation of specific materials 
to meet the needs of children in the Campus Medxa Learning 
Centisr. 

2. School-Community Teaching-Learning Center: 
Technology Laboratory . 

Guided observation ind participation in helping children 
gain skils in Language Arts, in exploring vicarious 
experiences, and developing concepts through the application 
of educational technology practices and procedures in the 
Laboratory and in classroom teaching situations. 

C. Prerequisites: 

Bducation Uo.X 

D. Exclusion Clause: 



Students who attended Education 1.2X. 
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ELECTIVE COURSE FOR STUDENTS IN ELEMENTARY SEQUENCE 
AND FOR STUDENTS IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS SEQUENCE 



Instructional Technology (E ducation 1.2X) 

A The study of educational technology processes in teaching 
* Sng^ge A?;s Skills and subject area concepts to children 

- niVlt^lX^^^^^ hSu?«i-Co^unitv 
Teaching -Learning Center. 

1. Campus Media Learning Center: ^ , • i 
Investigation and evaluation of technological programs 
desi«^ed for children of grades one through six. The 
StnatiSn of material! to meet the needs of teaching 
individuals and small groups. The preparation JPf ^^^^ 
iSte^ials to meet the needs of children in the Campus 
Media Learning Caater. 

2. School-Community Teaching -Learning Center: ^j^iid™ 
Guided observation and participation in helping children 
aain skills in Language Arts, in exploring vicarious , 
SSriencel, Snd^lveloping Concepts through the application 
o?^e5ica?!oial technology practices and procedures in the 
Laboratory and in classroom teaching situations. 

C. Prerequisites: 

Education 30,X or ^^.X. 

D. Exclusion Clause: 

Students who have attended Education i.ox or Eduction i.3X. 
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B. 



ELECTIVE COURSE FOR STUDENTS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL SEQUENCE 
(Grades 9 through 12) 



Instructional Technology (Education 1.3X) 

The study of the pr-s^^^ fonlfpfsfX^Jrirtlof of 

i-ecroJiffi^^^^^^ ccputer 
application of ^nd^^^^^^J^LSStioial television. The 
assisted instruction, an<i/^;°*^i°"5ij,ected towards 
preparation and testing of lesson^irecte ^^^^ 

ipproach to teaching youth. 

CoSSuSitrTeaching-Learning Center. 

Campus Media learning Center: ^ i^ai px-ograms 

Investigation and «^*J;^f students. The 
designed for secondary high school sxu teaching 

Setelmination of "«tf ^^^^ ^° ""^^e prei^ration of specific ; 
iS^i^iflf ?o':eer?J;i feZr-of Merin secondary education. 
School-Conuaunity Teaching-Learnin| Center: ^ ^^^^^^ 
^%S^^^ ^^-^^ ^refsThlough 

strategies. 
C. Prerequisites: 

Education 55. X or 60.X. 



D. Exclusion Clause: 

Student. Who attend^ Education l.OX or Bduc.tlon 1.2X. 



1. 



2. 
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APPBITDIX C 



DESIGN FOR COUNSBLING SERVICES AND AFFECTIVE EDUCATION 



p,„^^ P^.n.«HnB .'^^rvie.s tpg Affactive Education 

4 4. rational*. aBsuEpticns and goals in th« 

Brooklyn CoU.g* Counseling ^jn^er on Campus wd cm^ ^ ^^^^^ 

T.C «ior gr«.p. .houid °"Su„uii» 11;; isir 

Il;ciirliT«?J..i«rpS«nL«, d«.lo^.nt of ..U-.«r.n... an. 

deT«lopB«nt «v»r«nes8 of group procoisos. 

Ths folloving 1. . 8Ch«aUc r.pre..ntatlo« of ^Jj- 
includSg Scopo, fochniqu., Staff, TUn. AllocaUon and FaclUtles. 
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rmcttm 



Aeatf^ic 
Counts 1- 
ins 



_DgDtITIOM 

•Indlvlduil counMllnc !• cowmnlcitlon b«. 
tw»an coun»*lor couriMlee rtUtiv« to tho 
•ItuiUon of tho UtUr. 9ueh conMinloftUoa 
nil »• Itf priMry piirpoa<i;i tho onabltng of 
thi eountolao to eopo bottor vlth Mo liwiodt. 
»to and fpodflc dlfflcultlaa and to davolop 
hia eapaelty for aoU-41raetlen and aalf- 
undarsUndinv In ordar to MOt aoro affaetlval^ 
tha probltna of futoro 11 vine* '^^ 



That dlvlalon of counaallnff which apaolflcally 
daala with eurrlculitn guldanca and plannlnc 



SCOPE 



Proahnon through aanior 
yoar 



Stwrty, JtMi M. * Talford, Charlas W.. Edu< 
Allyn It Baoon, Inc. p. $2?. 



Praahnon through aanior 
yoar 



1) Individual aaaalona vim 
rofarrala for prolongod 
or axtonaivo troataont 

2) Counaolora should rofar 
to clinical aUff Mubora 
whan eaao roquiroa poro 
than '*on tha Job** cousaal* 
ing 



Uonal Paycholo|y . <toitont 



1) Individual aataiona, 
group aaaalona 



2) RoutinlM aapacU of pro- 
granniiig 



1) TMiMd oUoioal pi 

2) frtiaad ooumaIm 



X) IdttoaUan , 

traiiiod la 

•iUv« to otataii 
rofoiraU 
2) draduato oauaialing 
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/idual MMlons vith 
rraXt for prolonged 
et«ntiv« trsatMnt 
itlors should rsfsr 
^iDieal suff BMibn 
CAM rsquiros noro 
''on ths job** couaasl 



nduol ••••ions, 
•••tiono 



)iM Mpocta of pro* 



1) BdttoaUm , 
trolaod la tMttlJM oiW hao»i, 
•dcMblo la .rtu^ OMrloSS, 
toMhlBc rnnlMMlo >8tau o^r- 

2) QradttAto enmfollnt 



ram aiMtnm 



100 



2) PWU day, 5 2 ooaa. 



MWjf -d dlrjot wpomoloa of 
otadoat coioMoUn 



i 



I) Broiirlje ftlli^ 



fidoaUal filaa m mil m om- 
^•UX/ lurlToto Utorviov r^tm 



^^Ifi OoUofo CoaMoUof Coater 
•nd Sofcotl O aai w lty ttaoklac. 



DiurlNITION 



ruwcTtbw 

Orl«ntt- 

tlon 



OrienUtion la • process dtsigrMd to aoqutlnt 
(exp. onastlf ) with the existing situttlon* 
Functionally this dtfinition vill be divided 

into: 

DSecondAry nchool Orientation to 'Brooklyn 
rolleea Education ^ogrtm 



?) Corrunity Orientetior to Brooklyn College 
Fduc.'^tion I rof ram 



! 3) Conriunity Colleges Orientation to 3rook«* 
lyn College Educe ti on Progran 



SCOPE 



U) Freshmen Level Orientation 



5)SophGr.ora Level Orientation 



1) Junior and senior stu* 
dents in secondary schools 
of New York City 



2) Perents end conmunity for 
the dis^emlnatloi) of in- 
formation with the goal 
of selective reeruitment 

3) Perspective Brooklyn Col- 
ledge Education etudente 
currently in ths Comu- 
nity Colleges in* order to 
inform them concerning 
Brooklyn *e Educetlcn 
offerings and aid tnam in 
tnelr career planning 

k) Invitation to all nev 
Brooklyn College students 
interested in teechlng In 
order to acquaint then wlUi 
drooklyn College's Educa* 
tion offerings and thereby 
reech desirable perspective 
teaching candl dates « eerly 
5) a* Early childhood and ale* 

ir^ntary school perapec* 

tive teachers 
b« Middle and secondary 

school nerspective 

teachers 



TECHNIQUE 



1) VislU and ulks vlth 
students in groups end 
individually if they ex- 
press Interest 

2) Meetings^ visits end in* 
divlduel Ulks with cosi- 
ntinlty leeders^ groupe^ 
organisations^ etc* 

3) fee tinge end volunUry 
individual sessions 



1) 
2) 
3) 



li} Individual sessions^ 
meetings^ brochures^ 
school puollcations and 
malllnge 



5) Meetini:s« publlcetions^ 
individual sessions 



5) 
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TECHNIQUE 



1) Vlslta and Ulka tdU 
student* in groupa tnd 
IndlvldutlXy If thay ex- 
press inureet 

2) HettUtf^; visits and in- 
dividual Ulks with cos- 
nunity Issdsrs^ groups » 
organisations 9 etc* 

3) ^'eeting• and voluntary 
individual sessions 



k) Individual sasaions, 
mestingSf brochures^ 
school puDlicatlons and 
maillnga 



S) Meetini'Sf publlcstions^ 
Individual sasaiona 



STAFF (par 100 amdanta) 



1) fiducatlan DapartMnt ataff Miibar 
ulth aacpartiaa rat tha ClarrlculUB 



2) Bducatlcn DapartMnt ataff 

with aoqpartlaa ragardlnc tlia eoK 
mmlty and kaaaladfa rat aaUaga 

onrrleuliai 

ldttcatl«i Dapartaant ataff nawbar 
knaaladgaaUa rat Broakljm <Mi^ 
ladfa aurrloulwi and cMnudtgr 
collafaa 



3) 



ti) Idocation Dapartnant ataff 
knowladfaabXa rat Brooklyn Cal^ 
laga curriculuBi and taaehinf ra- 
qpiir i anta 



$} a« Bduoatian Dapartaant ataff 
naaibar knoidadiai^la rat 
Brooklyn Callaga aorrlouUn 
and aanloaa 
b« Baard af Educatlan Ucanalng 
dlviaion rapraaantativa 



nm iLUKknm (par lOO atttdat>ta) 



1) 6 ralaaaa houra • tdueatlon Da» 
partMnt Inatruotar 



2) 3 ralaaaa haitra - Iducation Da> 
partsant Xnatructar 



3) 



J ralaaaa houra - Bduoatian Da* 
partaant Inatmctar 



ti) 6 ralaaaa houra • Bducatlaa Da« 
partiMnt Inatruetar 



$) 6 ralaaaa houra « Bduoatian Da 
partamt Inatruotar 



FACIUnBB 



1) Wharavar aohaala ara 



2) 



3) 



h) 



5) 



Mkaravar intartatad paapla are • 
oavunltj oantata, aluba^ aohaala, 
aapaaialljr Schaal^ C atMiu n lty 
Taaohing-Uamiag Cantara 
MaaUafg In tka traakljm CaXlaga 
Counaaliag Cantar an an Individ- 
ual« v^^taiy i^pointnant baala 
far iataraatad parapaotlva atu* 
danta mA graup aaatla«i in tha 
coMMBitj a^Uagaa and viaita ta 
Sahoal«CaHManitf-Taaohlng-I<aaiB« 
ing (Santara 

Braaklyn CaUaga laotura hall and 
houaiag far individual iaquiriaa 
at Braaklyn CaUaga Cauaaaliag 
Cantar* fiaita U Sdia«I«CcM* 
nity»Tiaaohing«iaaffVing Cantara 



Brooklyn Oollagf laotura hall 
and hauaing far individual ia« 
qoiriaa at Braaklyn Callaga Caun* 
aaling Cantar and Sahaal-Canmaiity 
Taaehing«liaaming Cantari 
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:J» flMTION 



PUKCTION 



Or tent 
tlon 

( am i 
tlnueil) i 



' 6) Junior I*«'el Crientation 



7) >rior Level Orient it Ion 



i:. 3oth ftnd "b»» should 
have croup and indivld- 
i;al sessions In order 
liiOre fully to discuss 
procra'Mnlngf licensing 
and ropMinlty require- 
ments and the nmXtl* 
pXlclty of teacher-re- 
lat.>d } rofesslons 
6) ?)*e*fttudent-teachlnK pop- 
ul tic^ 



tie proijrins nrd 



6) Group sei^Jons, daU 
fonr.s and Individual 
seaslone 



V) Group >nd lndl\*lduaX 
session?, gueete frcn. 
graduate schools and 
job recruiters 



STAFF (per IQQ etudeaf ) 



c. Loral school board memb 



6) «, Bduo«U«i OtpartMMt el 
^^^r knowUdfeaiae rJ 
Student TteMhlng ommJ 
b« Apprentice taaohere tel 
Maiet edaeetion eteff ] 



7) Broifcljn CoU«0i cr«daet«| 
I^M lnstniet«r 
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I atATr (pr 100 9UdmmtM) 



roup 9e^^\onB, daU 
orxr.9 and individual 
eaalons 



roup and individual 
fsnlonf, guaats iron, 
raduata school* and 
ob recniitars 



c. Lor«l school board inmnber 



6) a« IduoaU*) OapartMt auff 
nmhmr knovUdfaabla wt 
Studant Taacbing amiraaa 
h. Apprantica Uaohaiw t# 
MiUt atfoeation •Utt 



7) BraalrlTn CoUagi cradute pra* 
itm inatnictar 



6) ii raUaaa houra . idueatian Da. 
partMnt Inatructor far ccnductini 
■Mtiaga md aupanrlalnc atudaat 
«m/«r appranUea Unchar prnrw 

7) li ralaaaa b«ira . Cradoata Kduea- 
tlOT Dapartaant Inatnietar 



6) Braaklya Callaga laotura haU and 
howalng far Individual Inqulriaa 
4t Braakljn CaUaga Cannaalinc 
Cantar ^ 



7) Braaklyn CaUaga laotura ball and 
houalnc f«r individual inquiriaa 
at Bracklya CaUaga CaunaaUng 
Qantar • 
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mcTiow 



nEFiKrioN 



th« prcctas^s by which itudtnto art Judfr^d 
iuitiible to i»nUir into t tMChlnr cjkwr 



SCOPE 



Frsahman yMr throufh Maior 
]fMr. Criteria for tMChinf 
hav« long tludtd tho •wpmrtB 
Certain criteria aro f«noral- 
Iv asiuin«d to be acc«ptabl«t 

1) A knowlcdKiable hu»an h%ixig 



2) KnowX«dg« in aubj«ct 
matter taught 

3) KoUtlwly good health 

U) Ability to comnunlcato 

^) Apparent peychologlcal 

aUblllty 



TECHNIQOI 



1) Judged by college entranoe 
battery plus proficiency 
exABiinatlona where nec- 
•ii«ry, ReMedUl work to 
be required In areaa of 
obvloua deficiency, 
(Couraea ahould be offered 
in theae areaa by the De* 
pertiient of Educational 
Ser vicea,) 

2) Major departaent evaluation 

3) College Health Servicea 

U) Otaenratlon of perfontAnce 

with children 
i) SUff and reaponalbilltlea 
vlth reapect to acreening 
end entrance to coeraea 
should be worked up «a 
couroe aequencea are being 
developed. 



1) CeUete fmUi^ ottim 



r 

5) 



CMpentiag Mlli«e 

BteetiM (M 4 V) 
All Mi04Uen iMtnel 

BAieatiea IfcipiifciiMt 

mA traliMd 
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TECHWIQOE 



1) Judged by eellag« •ntrMM 
batUry plus proflcUncy 
•xMiinatlont v^re n«c* 
•••«ry« RMtdlal work to 
b« rtqulrtd in ar«M of 
oo>*lout dofieloney, 
(Cour««8 •hould b« ofrorod 
In th««« tTMt by tiM Do* 
pArtffitnt of CducAtiotiAl 
S«rvie«e«} 

2) Itojor dopartaoBt tvaluaUoi 

3) CoUtgs Htaltb S«me«8 

h) Obsonrmtion of ptrfonweo 

vlth ehildrm 
S) SUff and r«aponalbllltl«0 
vlth roeptet to •eraonlng 
and antruieo to eotreaf 
ahould bi vorkod up «■ 
cdursfi Mquoncaa «ra bolng 
deTelop^d* 



^^^^^ 




I) (MXh* fmtU^ Ottim 



3) D«partBflBt« af iMltk « llmiail 
, ^ ^ ltftte«U«i (M 4 V) 
I U) AH BAieativi XMtnetoi* 

5) BdueaUMi 



at 



h«iatog far iiM«i4Ml 

Octi u ka atawA la 
I^^niM OataPv iMlaiaM ka 
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FUHCTIOH 

Aff«Ctlv«^ 
Uucatlon 



"... the learner !• r t merely a -ogritlvp en- 
tity; on the contmr le exhibits affective or 
emotional states 1^ \9 ■^otlvatiors, attitudes ^ 
personality, anxlet^en, cort^fa:ors and beliefs 
all of which influ«»;,Gf hl^ l<*iir-><nr in 'iirect 
anrt Indirect ways."' 
1) Exam: nation of self 



2) Development of self an' nrour? awareness. 
(Refer to Special Feature*? of the ^ro- 
praiT In Section I of the "'urriculur 
Docurent") 



?) Sensitization to self, group, instructors 
and concepte* (Refer to Special r'eaturea of 

the Program, in Section I of the "Curriculum 
Oocunent" ) 



Aueubel, David P. & *'oni*:«on, Floyd G. , 
School Learning s s. * Yofk: Holt, Rheinhardt 
and Wlneton, Im- p 34:*. 



SCOPE 



1) Sophonore level 

Incorporated into the 
firnt course, "Children 
and Youth Ir, Schools in 
Urban aivlrrnnenf* 
and Early "nildhood 
course* 



2) Junior level 

Incorporated into "Learn- 
ing courees 



3) Senior level 

Incorporated into Compre- 
hensive Teaching Coureee 



TECHNIQUK 



1) The couree as outlined 
involTes a teas of faculty* 
It will be the function 

of the trained peycholoir 
giet to make the student 
more aware of himself and 
his reaction to othere in 
group eituations* 

2) a. To continue work of 

prevloue year in de- 
veloping (reater per- 
sonal ineifhte 
b. To d«Tilop greater 
swarsneee of inter 
tiroup dynamics In 
collsgs and schools 

3) s« To contlAtts work of 

prsvlous 2 ysars 
b« To further dsvslsp 
insights snd skills 
required of s teacher 
in hie new rols 



STilf (psr 100 studsmts) 



1) Psychsl«gl8t is fUKCtj 
tsw tsaehsr 



2) PsyoholAflst as s ts^ 
vlth sp«elfle gr«ip 
skills 



3) Psychologist at 
plus his avsiUblUt 
(In th« Csntsrs) 
oonsultatlcn 
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TECHNIQUE 



STATT (ptr 100 ttudtHf ) 



The course ab outlined 
lnvolT«8 a teAiD of faculty* 
It will be th» function 
of th» trained pe/cholOi> 
gist to make the student 
more aware of himself and 
his reaction to others in 
group situations* 

La» To continue work of 
^ previous year in ds- 
vslopinff grsater per- 
sonsl insights 
b* To dSTslop grsster 
swarsnsss of intsr 
^roup dynsnlcs in 
collsge and schools 
) a* To continue work sX 
previous 2 years 
b* To further dsvslop 
insights and skills 
rsquired of a teacher 
in his new role 



l) ?sychsl«gist ts fuaetisn as a 
tsM tsaehsr 



2) Fsyeholsflst as a tsm tsaohsr 
vlth apselflo group dynsnlas 
akills 



3) Psyoholsglst as a tasa tsaohsr 
plus hla availability tm studmti 
(in ths CMitsrs) fsr individusl 
oonsuXtaticn 



TPg ALLPCmON (Ptf 100 studsnf ) 



1) Ts bs vsHcsd out by instnictisnal 
U,wm sf csurss ss((asnoss 



2) To bs nsrksd out by instnictlmd 
tsaas sf csurss ssqpisnoas 



3) Ts bs vsricsd out by Instructlanal 
tesMS of osurss ssqusness 



FACTUTIIS 



1) Breeklym C^egs elassr 



2) a« Brooklyn CsUsge olsssrosns 



b* SohssX*C«MMnlty-Tsaehlng« 
Loamlng Csntsrs 



3) a» Brssklyn Collsge elassr( 

b* Soho^^CsMonity-Tsaehlac- 
Lsaming Csntsrs 
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DKFIKTTION 



FUHCTKXt 

Affective 
Education 

(con- 
tinued) 



U) Senaltlvity training - "Tha Utw li usad 
loosaly to includa • wide rtnga of Ubora- 
tory training approaches Ir. human relatloni* 
group diTrjarlcs, organisational darelopwent, 
as wall as a nianber of raroal and non-varbal 
pxperiences that seek to Increase awareness 
and release huirAn potential."-' 



Ij) Open to seniors and graduate 
students 



SCOPE 



TECHKIQUE 



h) A voluntary course In 
sensltlTlty training 



3Blmbau», Max, "Sense About Sensitivity Training 
Uterature. Nov. 15, 1^9, pp. 62-3, 96-98. 



, Saturday Review of 



STAFF (par 100 studnU) 



U) fsycholeglst with eensltivl 
ekiUs and trd.niiig 
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TECHNIQUE 



U) A voluntAry c«ur8« in 
MnaitiTitjr training 



STAFF (par 100 atudmta) 



U) Paycholaglat with aanaltirity 
akilla and tridning 



TMB AIiX)CATION (per lOQ stttdanta) 



U) To ba warkad out by Ixiatructional 
taMa of courae aaquancaa 



FAaUTlW> 



h) Brooklyn Collasa ^luaroa 
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V. 
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7'. c :x),* .ibie to TX^rsonalize - to iviiaanlze ^^the educational process 
; .'-r*! . V.*: erar^lrxv to beoome teachers' 

Vi example of che A Loachliig that we hope our 
\\ , I C'nii\lo7 when they beccaaio t'-^acherfe:' In effect^ can we practice 

."^c) v/o i./'^^-rldo a guided, reasoned continuity of educational experience 
' i vu^ ::tad:jnt can exercise self-d:' vectian in cooperation with instructors 

r'-h vncni he ^ '"lonely involved? 

Is 3': -^Ooiricle to breaJc down artificial barriers between indi'/ldual 
'i-ro^sz^. ,r.d uasciplines and encourage inquiry, problem solving, scepticism, and 
iricelle^v?j.al CiTlosity - relatlrig directly to the vital issues which involve 

Ad C':^iniiittee on Organisation of Instructional Teams bolJ.eves the 
pr.over to ihr^.e questions to be "yes". Within a large, often deper^^oaalized 
,cvr-^\.'.r sccv^i\:5 jjivolving many hundreds of instructors and thoucojids of 
/ \ . ts,.^ •:.n^- ool^ition would seem to be tc think in terms of smaller ^jnir.': within 

ort pcroposes a team approG,ch tc instruction - specif icsdly, the 
:ah:T-r:?^,.cnc,^ Xear. Plan, Recognizing that aJJ. faculty and students may not 'wish 

>^.rt>icLo€.^.^, is. the type of teeia plan here described, the Committee has provided 
'V>r alc:-rnat.!ve apporoaches to instruction. 

7:\e Ir.btructiarial Team KLon is divided into two parts. Flan I yjid Plan II. 
r:^\a I ie^\{.0'ied for the latter two or three years of the undergraduat-e students' 
c^X^rrr. DTC-Ttm and may be inrplemented by the Department of Education as it is 
-i^rrj—^nr.S o^l:^x:.^^ed. Plan I I is design.^id for the first two years of undergraduate 

..o:v:.i -rO h:^ therefore, a college-wio^ plrni, which would require consideration 
f/^: ::/':txK,ri V.-^yood the Department of Educationo 

c-.ccee-)/.n^ 'pc^Q^ explain (l) the general structure and content of the 
\\.,..-:xv oTfCi. 7v at/i PlAXx;, (2) more specific e.pplicatioa of the proposal to Plan I, 
; s) : — - : .oLlep:e-v/i(ije consideration of Plan II, and (k) prototype Instinic- 
./..^.u .-^a'o 0/- octajled examples of the plan as it can be implemented. 

:ho v.lv&:)tfiges of the Instinictional Team Plan to stxidents, faculty, and, 
if. />x>ed^ vo the schools these students wil3. eventually serve, should become 
:.,7i/^jr(j:.t a.s ^K' -^ m';cx-t evolves. The clo»ve interaction between the Instr^actional 

€,-^'1 ch.v c x-^bT/anity is shown, beginning early in the Educational Program and 
^^/.'^ri^.-aiV. ^ito T,h^ intense Involvement of the teaching intern in the School-Commu- 
rxity 'I'oac^iing- uasrning Center^ 

TfilG camiaittee i^cognizee the difficulties of implementing such a dramtic 
ch^mge In the .^trucziure of the Department of Education. Thus a gradual, progres- 
fslrt injj-^'iv.viUtation is proposed, based \ipon the readiness of faculty and students 

to pc'irticipate» 
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Ir/;i x«ru.aional Team Plan 

Aft 3a3i: to xr^ lostructicraal r^a^.^ -.Ui: is tne principle of a small 
nxa>ihev cf facalty iimibeTH v^i rA^r^^acuii^B orgai)iz.ed tog. .*cr to cajrry 
aat the educationijJL progrda- rc-sroneible for and accountable to 
e8.ch oi;her, 

3, The typical Instinctional 'x'w^a v^oajd oc- ':a/apo.^ed of five or six 
instr^xtorsj assigned full tluj^^ atid fii'ty to sixty students. 
Thx^y vould reraain together for a t-wo or tnree year period. 

III. Staffing: 'te his tiycjtiou&l Tern 

A. FaciLlty laersbers who seek ^lotev pc-rsoubl involvement with their 
stxidr-ixibh y vac desire to mke use of methods of instruction be- 
yond -o.avc-xtlonal course- sir ^^lur.»tj, and ^/ho wish to interact 
with other instructors ur^ or; I;iter ^disciplinary basis will be 
recr^iLtcd for the Instructiozial TeajuB, 

3. Selection of faculty mu^t Wk.^; iiilv) coiisi deration the personali- 
tip.s and motivatioiis of the ixiLtructors J thus faculty shoruld, to 
tne degree possible, se.lec*:. oa? v^Cuiia iji which they would work. 

Ce Stoi^r BUuiibers from other d/3pai*laiiex]il>3 siivvuld be "borrowed" and 
as*;i^ped as full-tiiiuj team niefof^rs^ }>articu3.arly for the secon- 
dary; level teams in which a s^A^cifiu discipline is emphasized. 
This prractlce will becocjie rnore necessary as the n\zmber of teams 
incrfjasesj> thus tajcLcg the r>:^.r^cmiinl resources of the Department 
of Education. 

D. Final, responsibility for assi^fa^JOjent of x'aciilty and students to 
Inst2*ucti05iaj. Teams lies, of ccmc-e, with the Dean of Teacher 
Educcition. Hovvever, experience h,^;; taught us that the team ap- 
proach will not succeed unless the -pain^icipants on the teams 
are £'.ctively involved in organiidng and implementing the program 
t):^Kc. the outset. 

Tne £:eneral guidelines of tMs plan should first be explained to 
the entire Departanent of Education^ Volunteers to participate 
vould be solicf.ted^ Prom among the volunteers, viable working 
teams \roxuA be built, ccsaibininfi the jxidgement of the Dean, his 
st^^ff^ and the prospective team meiiibers. One would expect that 
within the Department "embi^yonic" teams would form themselves 
and ccMo forward, seeking oflM-ial sa/iction. 

IV* Lead,ersba p qf the Instructional Tea?: ^. 



One faculty member on each Instn^ctiori^^l Tecon wo\ild be named Coordinator 
by his team coljeagues. This assignment uuald l:>e rotated among team members. 
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V. Faculty->St-^iaent RelaciUiSnifflg 

A. Ssjch lufltructiooial Teaai waid La/e b l^acher-iJupil ratio of 
1 to 10-12. 

B. Each facnilty zaeraber ucailJ 6.:x. 6ui toivieer to 10-12 students 
for a t;fo year period aad v:ould b€ a cco^iutable for guiding 
his stuoieate' inst3ructiC5ir*aJ, pircta^am. 

C. Tne heightened iuvolveaient of ftjcail^^ aud stiidents in each 
other* s liws, in a personaliied tefua setting, is considered 
one of the greatest streng-ths of this plan. 

D. Personality conflicts betvfeen staditnts and teachers could be 
better and more constructively handled. Efforts at adjust- 
ment to the needs of the other \«>\ild be made before resorting 
tc avoidance or transfer to another team, which latter case 
is aLmys possible, when necessary, for a student* s (or in^ 
structor*s) well-being. 

E» Ir.stractors in different Inetructional Teams coiild exchange 
students tenporarlly durir^g times of specialized inquiry to 
teJce advantage of the other pai^ticvilar competencies. 

VI. - -Student-Student Relationships 

A. Students wouM have a feeling of idejtitity with their team 
peers- There would be a greater sense of working toward 
ccsGomon goals. 

B. Cm^rent research indicates -chat sotae of i:he best learning 
tcJces pUce when students ix;ach other students. Thus stu- 
dents of -two or three levels in each team (such as juniors 
e^jLd seniors) will add to the ltv^?n\ii:g potential of student- 
to-student interaction* 

VII • Organiaat ion for Instructio n 

A. Each house fax:\xlty team 4^\Jd: 

Ic Organize its own instx-uctiariaj. schedule 

2. Ilolii planning meetings at least weekly 

3, Provide instruction which laee-os requirements of the 
college, and which will be appropriate for teacher 
certificatJica^. 

B. Organizational patterns, schedules, and instructional styles 
could vary widely among Instructional Teams - for example - 

1. A teajn may maintain traditional class hours and course 
requirements, or - 



2, A team may operate on a highly individualized, inquiry- 
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fcar>ea ifevei, where lacuUv a:.a r>faae..v. interact one-to- 
one, ir. small grown, in 1 ^irge grou^ i instruction, in ^"^er- 
dls.CiipUnaiy projects - all of vhich provide at least the 
equivalent of coxirse req >ireuenT,s needed for transcripts. 

VIII. '^P_JjilH'!Hli2Ilg-l.-'j^-y^. — - i^^l'iii-""— ~ 

A Instvuctional Teajufi would i.Mki. u£,c o: .-c^naujaity resources in 
their basic programs, and ^uuli accor ir.gVv visit and observe 
in the City schools. 

B. iPPtractional Teams would maintain sam pliycical connection with 
the -oLVge - pai-ticularli' with second und third year students, 
but the buli of their activities .vould take place in the School - 
Coramunity Teaching-Learning Centers. 

IX. Plan I; Instructional Teams - De parteit pf^Mu^^ 

Within the Department of Educatior., lustractional. Teams J^f f 

according to the organizational patterns developed for Teacher Educat_on as 
pareseated in the body of this curriculum d.:>cu!Eent: 

A. K-2 Team: Sophomores, Juniors axia Seniors, approxijnately l8 each. 

B. Elementary Grade. team: Sophceaores, Ji^lors aM Seniors, approxi- 
mately 18 ea^h. 

C. Middle School Team: Jxmiors and Seniors, approximately 25 each. 

D. Hi€h School Team: Juniors and Seniors, apjjroximately 25 each. 

E. Middle School and High School leaicB would be further specialized 
by subject areas, such as 

1. "iigh School Mathematics Iristructicaial Team 

2. Middle ScqooI CoonmmicatianB Ai^s Instructional Team 

Plan I Staffing. The Instructi-^ial Item wo^old be ^^^Jf *f 
four fh^f^^e-^of the area of specialty i.e.. Early Childhood Educa- 

Se^Lry Science Education - plus one from the J^bavloral Scxe^es and 
one fro, Educati<Sial Foundations. They would jrovide ^^^^^J^^J^^^^^J'^.^s 
supervise student teaching, conduct seminars and enga«e in field experiences, 
largely in the School-Coaraunity Teachiiig- learning Centers. 

cooperating teachers in ti^e public schoolfi ''°^J'lJ^''Zn^f.^''lhe 
teem and 'Wld share responsibiUty for the training. of the students in the 

iBstructional Taane. 

Assignment of Students. St-odents tor each Instructional Team would be 
selectiTbTT^r'fi^Iaity'Srthe t«am from volunteers solicited by the Depart- 

IdeLly students would doin the t.ams at the outset of the currxculum 
^^;nce, but ^ovision would be made for latter entry, following consultation 
with team faculty to establish educational expectations. 
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i^ajisfer students frars other colieae-, -y^C camiriunity colleges, who 
enroll at the third year le\'el cou?i.d be Lnte^^rxte-^ into the Instructa.cjoial Teams. 

Gurric; .aujft o f .Lnstructioiml Tca.nifi. arricui-uri offerings of the various 
Instruct! onf.r Te nas are described in \ xc bo^iy o.C this cui-riculum document. 

Pro totype Ins brae tional Teaias . Atu^^ched to ■chi.s report as appendices are 
detailed~ex£anples of individual Instructional Teams. They are intended, not as 
definitive;, but as possible, implementations of the Instruction Team Plan. 

Appendix A: Instructional Team - CoccQurdcation Arts Outline 

Appcr"^ix B: Instructional Team - High School f-Iathematics 
Education: Team Organization 

Appendix C: Instructional Team: A Tenbative School of 
General Studies Variation 

Instruction al Team Plan at the saiool--_Cc£iuauii ity Teaching- li ^ arn in^ Centers. 

Vital to the success of' the" Instractional Team Plan is its successful in- 
tegration vri.th the insti-uctional plan at the School-Ccmraunity Te aching- I^amxng 
Centers located in or near the public sehoo3.G, The example cited of Mathematics 
Education in Appendix B indicates one means to bring about such Lnteractlon. 

This rcTXirt has aip.o previously reccrxt^uaed that public school personnel 
be included as" full partners in teams in the field. Recognition of such public 
school personnel as adjunct college facalty witn some financial advantage is 
also a worthy possibiJ.ity. 

X. ^^lementinp; the Instructional 'iv^>.un K^r. in the Department of Educat^ ^ 

A. Because of the difficulty of esr^bli shiiog. many teams for literally 
thousands of students, it is Eo^ijested that two pilot teams be 
formed for the February, 197 L .-5i,-r.2ster. Refinements in the plan 
can be made from the experience, gained. 

Iieginning in September, 1971, subsequent Instructional Ifeams would 
be'formed as they are ready with well-matched faculty teams for 

.... - , ... ............. ^ {^yjr. ■■ r 



It '.^o-uld be a great 



TL^-Uctant, ill-prepared facalty adA s-cudents. 



B. 



C. rljcperience will teach us whether the entire Department of Education 
•could - or should - be included in the Instructional Team Plan. It 
coiad well be that a series of conventionally scheduled classes will 
continue to be necessary. 

XI . nan_II: Instr uctional Teanis -• Brooklyn C ollege 

Plan II suggests an Instructional Team approach for the first two years 
of undergraduate education and is, therefore, beyond the province of the Depart- 
ment of Education, llie value of the team approach as described previously in 
this reDort wcnild also app.ly to the earlier Liberal Aj-ts sequence. The following 
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£tre suggested tippllcati:jiir; of the .i tn-c colL^^^e as a whole: 
Assignnent of Gtu dents to Iii:3fci^-ctjo^;&i Tcaras 

A. InitbJ. placement of -tuder^.i. lu Plati Ii; Teams woiild be hetero- 
genco'^s* "c far as possible, the i;tudcnt population of each 
team ?aou.ld be balanced e^hnii^-ai;Lir and ^,vith res^'ect to sex. 

B. Freshmen and copliomores wouid be gnAi^t^d heterog^^neously in 
siiid.larly or^rani^ed Instructional Teams. Each team would in- 
clude approxijnately l/2 freslmaii and 1/2 sophcmores, thus 
changing only l/2 its population each year* 

NB: Special open adjnlssions teaias could be established for 

students who would benefit trom a program geared to their 
special needs. 

C* Transfer of students between Plan II Teanis could be made by 
the mutual consent of the student and coordinators of the 
teams concerned. 

Staffing the Plan II InstructionsLi Tean 

The Plan II Team could be staffed^ for exaaaple^by one faculty member 
each frcci the English, Social Studies, Mathematics, and Science disciplines, 
plus one from Psychology/Sociology. They would provide the base for instruc- 
tion for the 50-60 students in the Instructional Team* Some instructors 
would be assigned from the Department of Education; others, fl'om other Depart- 
ments. Courses in other disciplines - such as, Hiysical Education and Foreign 
Languages - would be scheduled as needed in Die same manner as they are pres- 
ently. 

Curricu-lum of the Elan II Instxixc'ticArial Team 

Curriculum offerings within a Plan II Team are described in part in the 
body of this docuiioent and axe further stated in college policy. Appendix D to 
this report "A l^rototype Plan II Instr^actional Team: Course Sequence," is 
an example of how such a team could organize its course work. 

XII . Evaluat Lon of the P rop osed Qi-ganizational S tructure 

A plan for evaluation of the Ins time tional Team Plan should became part 
of the overaJJ. curriculum. In addition to helping to determine how well the 
structure is fulfilling its goals, evaluation can serve as a dynamic input to 
generate modification and change. 

A* Tliose involved ^rtth modification "v/ould seek to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Does the organizational stx^cPxCc l\uiction to increase con- 
tintiity and integration of ttie leanning experiences within 
the team? • 
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2. Has the team provided sufficient supervision and counselling 
to maximize the unity and utility of all course work? 

3. Does the team structxire foster early professional identifi- 
cation at the point when students make their first ccranit- 
raent to education? 

i|. Does the team structure contribute to a climate of increased 
individual and group responsibility to the learning and 
teaching process? Is there any evidence that the motivations 
for teaching and learning are a result of the team structure? 

5. To what extent does the team structure cultivate and use the 
the individual strengths of its student and faculty members? 

6. Is the teaching-gleaming model of the team consonant with 
the way we hope our graduates will be prepared to teach? 

B» This ccmmlttee is aware of the complexity of evaluation. We are 
concerned that evaluation procedures be sound in technique and in 
criteria. We see the value of a permanent committee to monitor 
the success of our program by calling on groups of faculty and 
students as they see fit and charging them with aspects of this 
ongoing evaluation. 

We ccOl attention to the fact that none of the gocLLs linked to 
this organizational stinicture are associated with conventional 
academic measures. We urge that such standards not be imposed 
on the evaluation procedure. 

We feel that our goals can be translated into identifiable be- 
haviors and that suitable measurement techniques must then be 
developed. 
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Appendix A 

Pr ototype Plan I - InetructlonRl Team: Communication Arts 

A prototype of an instructional program for third and fo^irth yQO.r stu- 
dents ST?ecializing in secondary school Coinniunication Arts vriLll help one, to visua- 
lize a typical educational continuum. 

Elective s outside the team curric^jj.um are not shown. Hovrever, such 
elective coiu'ses are possible when the need or desire arises. One should also 
note the Suraiaer Experience Program which is an Integra], part of this particular 
illustratiOii* 



BROOKLYN COLIJGE of CUIff 
C(MflJNICATION ARTS PROGRAM 
Undergraduate Curriculum 



roOTQTYH: 
Sample Educational Program 



1st semester JUNIOR mR 


2nd semester 


Credits Course 


Credits 


Course 


5 Methods of Teaching + 


7 


Teaching Seminar + Birformance 


Observation 




Supervised Student Teaching 


3 Literary Movements 


3 


Literary Movements continued 


3 Develojmental and Remedial 


3 


Aural-Oral-Visual Media (lab) 


Reading (lab) 






3 Adolescent Psychology 






English as Second Language 

15 


13 




1st semester SENIOR YEAR 


;^nd semester 


Credits Course 


Credits 


Course 


3 Measurements and Statistics 


3 


Literary Criticism 


7 lalurnship + Seminar 


7 


Internship + Seminar 


2 Culminating Seminar 
12 


2 
12 


Culminating Seminar 


7 rT-i^Hi-t.c. SUMMER EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


. to be taken before 


sophomore 


, junior or senior year 



• to include experiences in living and learning in 
cultures abroad or in deprived areas (e.g., ghetto, 
reservations, et al) Slimmer employment in such 
areas could meet the requirements. 



^9 credits Total (two years) 



ApgendJjc _B 

Instructional Te rn High School Mathemeticg Education; Team Organization 

Tl ie nt ude nt Pc;pulatiQn wouln consist of !50-60 students in 
their 5th, 6th, 7th, oi^ dth semesters. They would have 
con^.pJeted the Calculus Sequence in Mathematics and ^5 credits 
of required Liberal Arts ccrurses. No more than 55^, and no 
less than k% would be seniors* 

2. Provision for Multiple Entry Points ; A student entering f6>r 
>^^'s 5th semester shall meet the requirements listed in #1 
al-cn^e. A student entering for his 6th semester shall meet 
the requirements in #1 plus 3 Mathematics courses from the 
required list and 10 credits in required liberal Arts courses 
(or Liberal Arts requirement ccmpleted). A student entering 
for his 7th semester shall meet the requirements in #1 plus 

6 itethcmatics courses from the required list and all Liberal 
Arts requii^ements completed. No student will be admitted for 
one semester only. A student entering for his 8th semester 
would have to conmiit himself to a 9th semester in order to 
complete the Sequence end would have to meet requirements for 
admission to the 7th semester, 

3. The Faculty Pop ilat loo t This consists of orie-two from the 
Mathematics Department, one-two from Mathematics Education, 
and two from Behavlor€Ll. Sciences and Educational Fbundations, 
in addition to the Department Chairmen from the public schools 
occupied by the house* 

The Student Programs : Each semester a student will select 5 
units from: 1) required mathematics, 2) reqiiired mathematics, 
3) elective mathematics, k) methods, 5) foundations, 6) stu- 
dent teaching, 7) paraprofesslonal activities, 8) free 
e.lectlve from outside the team. A required seminar will pro- 
vide a 6th unit. 

5. Certification Requirements; Mathematics: 8 required courses 
beyond CfiLLculus, Foundations: 2 courses (Proserainar), Mathe- 
matics Education: 2 units of paraprofessional activities in 
connection with piroseininar, 2 units of Methods, 2 units of 
Student Teaching in connection with Methods, 1 unit of 
sc^minar for evtery semester with the team. 

6e The flqrsical Arrangements : There will be 25 juniors and 25 
seniors assigiied to a paired Junior high-senior high or 
middle school-high school. Thirteen seniors will teach in 
the lower school mi thirteen in the upper school. Thirteen 
juniors will serrrt as paxaprofesaioaaals in the lower school, 
and thirteen in the upper school. Each semester the school 
asslgnnente will be switched. Thus a student will serve as 
paraprofesBlonal in both upper and lower school and will 
student teach in both upper and lower school. 
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Units Offered In One Semester : 

1) Required Mathematics 

2) Required Mathematics 

3) Mathematics Elective 
k) Methods 
3) Foundations 

6) Paraprofesslonal Activities 

7) Student Teaching Activities 

8) Semineir If to 6 sections 

Faulty ResixaiiBlbllltles; (Naturally these divisions of 



two sections 
two sectiais 
one section 
two secticxis 
two sections 



25 in each 
25 in each 

13 in each 
13 in each 
25 students 
25 students 

8 to 12 student?^ 



IPOIIBIJ 

responsibility will have to be worked out among the 
participating faculty) 

Unit Fetculty RestxMisib 



1} Required Mathematics 

2) Required Mathematics 

3) Mathematics Elective 
k) Methods 

5) Foundations 



Primary 
Staff In: 


Secondary 
Staff In: 


Tertiary 
Staff I: : 


Mathematics 


Math. Educ. 


Dept. Chmn. 


Mathematics 


Math. Educ^ 


Dept. ChnriH. 


Mathematics 


Math. Educ. 


Dept. Chrmn. 


Math. Educ. 


Foundations 


Dept. Chmn. 


Foundations 


Dept. Chrran. 


I4c».th. Educ. 


Foundations 


Dept. Chrran. 


Math. Educ. 


Math* Educ. 


Dept. Chnnn. 


y'oundations 



8) Seminar* *Each faculty member leads a Seminar and 

is the key contact for the students in 

9) Outside Courses his Seminar. Each Seminar must contain 

both juniors and seniors to get a mixing 
of experiences. Possibly each faculty 
memb er could serve as a secondary member 
of another Seminar. The Department Chair- 
man might also be used in this role . 

3tudient*s Schedule Tine; All activities are scheduled in the schools. 
For his 6 unlta a student woxtLd need the following hours per week: 



a. Mathenatlcs 

\>. Foundatiotui or Methods 

c. Bamtprofessloiial Activities or 

Student Teaching Activities 

d. Seminar 

e. Elective 



6 hours 
k hours 

15 hours 

2 hours 

3 hours 



lotal 30 hours 
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10. An Example of a Weekly Schedule t 



Tljne 
9:00 

10:00 

11:00 
12:00 



Day 1 

Methods a 
Foundations a 

Methods a 
Foundations a 



Day 2 
Seminar 

Sfjminsir 



Day 3 

Methods a 
Faandations a 

Methods a 
Foundations a 



Day h 
Seminar 

Seminar 



Math. Required a Math. Required a Math. Required a 



Math. Required b 
Math. Elect.ive 



Math. Required b 
Math. Elective 



Math. Required b 
Math. Elective 



ItOO Math. Required b Math. Required b Math. Required b 



2:00 Math. Required a 

3:00 Methods b 

PoundaticMis b 

If: 00 Methods b 

Foundations b 



Math. Required a 
Seminar 

Seminar 



Math. Required a 

Methods b 
Foundations b 

Methods b 
Foundations b 



Team Faculty 
Planning 

Team Faculty 
Planning 



SeminaJ: 



Seminar 



This schedule makes possible the formation of a team within a team. 
Students could schedule Mathematics or Foundations, Mathematics and 
Seminar in the morning and engage in paraprofessional activities or 
student teaching activities in the ajTternoon, or vice-versa. Then 
morning methods and foundations faculty could work with their (rm 
students in the afi^moon in paraprofessional activities and student 
teaching activities, etc. Under this arrangement, it would even be 
possible for a teacher to be assigned two student teachers and/or two 
parapirofessionals without conflict in hours. 

A Four Ye ar Brogram Leading to Certification as a Secondary 
School Mathematics Teacher 

SEMESTER 

A. Math 3.2 (3 credits) and 13 credits of required liberal Arts courses 

B. Math h.2 (3 credits) and 13 credits of required Liberal Arts courses 

C* Math 5.2 (3 credits) and 13 credits -j"! required Liberal Arts courses 

D. Math 11.1 (3 credits). Math Ik.l (3 credits) and 10 credits of 
required LibeitLL Arts courses 
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E. Math n.2 (3 credits), Math l4.2 (3 credits), Educ. 7I.X (3 credits) 
and k credits of required Liberal Arts courses 

F. Math 51.1 (3 credits). Math 9 (3 credits), Educ. 72.X (3 credits) 
and 7 credits of required Liberal Arts courses 

G. Math 8 (3 credits), Educ. 73 .X (6 credits, incl-.ding student teach- 
ing; and 8 credits of required Liberal Arts courses or free elect- 
ives. 

H. Math 25 (k credits), Educ. 7h.X (6 credits, including apprentice 
teaching) and 7 credits of free electives 

TOTAIS ; Education 18 credits 

Mathematics 34 credits 

Uberal Arts 5O-70 credits 
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Appendix C 

A Tentative Varlatlosi For The School of General Studies 

!• An experimental prograc ror Seniors and graduate nonnnatriculated 

students onljr, to last one full yeai» (three terms), beginning with the 
Sixramer term. Only part-time jobs, 1;eaching or otherwise, will be pos- 
sible the third (Spring) tenn^ Up to 6o stxidents ".ccepted. All formal 
course-work will be taten in the evenings. 

2. Term I (s^n^Ar) to have the some experiences and content and faculty 
etc. personnel for all enrollees, regardless of teaching-level: 

a. Intensive individual and/or small-group study of three different 
types of neighborhoods (each student to study only two, his/her 
own and one other type): inner-city slum, working-class plus 
lower-middJbe-clBU5S urban area, suburban middle-^class. (Subsequent 
comparison-groups to includje students who have studied all three 
types on a collective basis). 

b. Two 2-hour total-personnel seminars per week, plxis tv;o work-group 
discussion periods scheduled per week, plus assignment on a:: indi- 
vidual basis to a particular cooperating faculty-person for pro- 
gram counseling plus c. following, to be the unifcmly required 
college-centered set-up. Neighborhood-studies to be done at stu- 
dent *s own convenience. 

c. Initiation of a clinicaUy oriented "professional development" 
self -exploration group utilizing role-playing, sensitivity-group 
(3-G) and etc. techniques; to be conducted by a qufl^med clinical 
faculty-person. (All students? Sub-grouped, witiy'gYodp havinjg a 
mixture of teaching levels? Plus faculty?) Pass-fail grading; 
only regular attendance required to get a Pass. 



d. Course-credit Breakdown; 



Credits 



Course-Area Student Faculty 

Growing Up in Society I: The Social & Subcultural 

Setting (for individual socialization) 3 3 

Methods of Community/Subcultural Study 2 2 
Sociological & Riilospphical Foundations of Educ. 

(Comparative) 3 3 

Brofessicnal Developnent 1 3 

Rrogram Counseling 0 1 

e. To K*^ staffed by a cultural anthropologist on loan, a social -psycho^ 
logicalijr oriented developnental psychologist, a sociological and 
philofiioihical educationists f -G etc. clinician, three "adjunct" 
community people* 
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Tterm II (Fnii) to entail part-time sub-division into three (?) separate 
groupe: 

A- level: pre-school and primary ) See Sapplementary Term II 

B-level: middle grades ) Statement for cxirrioilum 

C-level: Junior and senior high school) "breakdown. 

Class work to consist of a coBbination of total-group plus school-level 
sub-group meetings. Other courses in other departments according to in- 
dividual lacunsLi and/or interests. 

a. Plus continTiing aasignnent for couxiBeling-plufl tc the same 
faculty-person, plu5 a sehool-level-delimited S-G continuing 
experience. Field work to be done at student's own couvenience. 

b. Course-credit brealodown: 



Coursfr-Ajrea 

Growing Up in Society II: The Individual Socialization 
Process (Lectures plaia school-level-groups seminar) 
Including an Observation Exercise 

EvaluatiooL of Current DiBtitutions as Socializing Agents: 
Theory and Methods (includes a fleM eaqwr^.ence entail- 
ing study of actual roles of family, schocl, other in- 
stitutions such as TV) 

Brofessional Development, continued 

R'ogram Counseling, continued 



c. To be staffed by same developnental peychologist and educational 
philosopher and adjunct-coomnmlty people and S-G clinician as fo: 
Tterm I, plus rotating subject-area and methods people. 



students Faculty 



3 3 
1 1 



2 3 
1 3 
0 1 



Term HI (Spring) to entail complete separation into the respective school- 
levels and to be strongly field (school plus commanity plus home) centered. 
Only part-time Jbbs vill be possible for participating students this term. 

a. Course-credit breakiofwn: Credits 

course-Area Students"^!^ 
Principles of School Learning & Instructional Practice ^ 

(and evaluation) ^ « -ri. -, o -i 

Principles and Practices of Curriculum Develppnent & Bvalua. 3 i 

Professional Developnant, continued J J 

PMgram Counseling, continued „ 

Methods of (SubJect-Area)Teachl2ig,plufl supervised practice i i 

(own Job?) teaching — — 
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To be staffed by a learning- theory cum curriculiim person, plus 
same S-G clinician, plus rotating methods and subject-area 
people for A and B levels, one methods and subject- area special- 
ist (s) for C-level people. 



Supplementary Term II Statement 



Level Group 



1, The central experience is an intensive study and subsequent com- 
parison of the hocae to school to home lives of children fl'ora con- 
ception to 8 years in the same areas as student studied during 
Term I, 

2, Evaluation of socializing agents available to children of thir. 
age-span in each type of area, according to instructor(G)-studcnt(i;; 
developed criteria. 

3, Regular observation and teacher- aiding in child-care or nursery- 
school or kindergarten facilities in one of the first two neighbor- 
hood types studied by the student during Term I. 



B- Level Group 



1, The central experience is an intensive study and subsequent com- 
parison of the home to school to home lives of children and^ 
youth from 8 to 13 in the same areas as student studied during 
Term I. 



2. Same as A-Level 2. 



i 3, If already teaching, use of ov.nx experience as partial fulfillment 

of school-observation requirement (sjjice probably teaching in a 
parochial school). For those not teaching, assignjnent to a school 

I in the same urban area as student studied during Term I for tutor- 

ing and observation; supplementary observation for those teachinc# 



C-Level Group 

!• Same as B-Level !• for youth ftrom 12 to 19, 
2. Same as B-Level 2. and 3« 
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Aspendlx D 

Brototype Plan Instructional Iteam: Ccmrse Sequence 

The foUovrlng prototype provides an exaaiple of the educational program which 
could be followed by a student who expects to specialize in the Cammmication 
Arts. To envision a program for a student aiming toward another area of 
specialization, one should substitute appropriate courses for those marked 
with asterisks (electives). 



BROOKLYN CQLIEGE OF CUMY 
COMMUNICATION ARTS HtOGRAM 
Undergraduate Curriculum 



Ist semester 



tjbeshman tear 



2nd semester 



credits 



course 



credits 



course 



1 Seminar - liitroduction to Team 1 
3 Psychology + ]Ab 3 
3 Soclolo^ + lab 3 

*1 H)ysical Educatlqp *1 

2 Usage and Basic Writing *3 

3 Foreign Language + lab 3 
*3 Survey of Hiilosophical and *3 

Literary Movements & Backgrounds 

^ Reasoning and Debate 

18 17 



Seminar continued 
Bsycholoffl - + lab 
Anthropology + lab 
Riysical Education 
Voice'*Diction/Oral Interp, 
Foreign Language + lab 
Survey continued 



1st semester 


SOHIOMORE YEAR 




2nd semester 


credits course 


credits 


course 





3 
*3 
*3 
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K'o^Seminar in Secondary Educa«> 
tion + lab 
Social Psychology + lab 
Foreign Language + lab 
Backgrounds in Literary Cultures 
Creative Writing 
Biological Backgrounds 



3 BrO">Seminar + lab continued 
3 Urban Studies + lab 
*3 Foreign Language + lab 
3 Backgrounds continued 
*2 Creative Writing 
1 Physical Education Inteirr^tative 
Movement 
Linguistics 

17 



NB: Lab indicates: clinical observations >p6trticipation in projects ^ 

involvement in the public schools j et €lL> in Campus Media Learning 
Center and School^Commmity Teaching*>Leaming Centers . 
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LIBERAL ARTS CONTENT 



Statement of Objectives 

Progress Report of the Committee for 
Liaison with Liberal Arts Deoartments, 
May, 1971 
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I. Statement of Objectives 

A, Introduction 

The imoortance of the Liberal Arts in a curriculum of teacher preparation 
is indicated in the Assumptions, Goals, and Special Features of this document 
and should be read in connection with this report. 

The specific purpose of the following pages is to suggest thoso areas in 
the four teacher preparation curricula (Early Childhood, Elementary, Middle 
School, and Secondary School) where involvement on the part of the prospective 
teacher, in Departments outside of Education appears important, and where 
continuing cooperative endeavors between representatives of the Department of 
Education and of other Departments in the College would be needed to implement 
these suggestions. This direction of purpose is based on the extensive interim 
reports of sub-groaps of the Ad Hoc Committee for Liberal Arts Content in 
Teacher Preparation Programs, Department of Education, These sub-groups have 
been working in various subject areas. At the request of the hfusic Department, 
the sub--group (Music) has been interdepartmental in its make-up. Initial 
contacts have been made with the Chairman of the Departments of Educational 
Services, Afro-American Studies, and Puerto Rican Studies, Communication has 
been received from the Physics Department, 

Several general features of the four curricidum proposals, included in 
oreceding sections of this document, should be recalled as being basic to 
some of the points made in succeeding sections of this report, 

1, The Early Childhood, Elementary, and Middle Schools curricula lead 

to a major in Education, The Secondary Schools curriculum prescribes a major 
in a subject area and a concentration of 20 credits in Education, 

2, All four proposed curricula are experience-centered. The prospective 
teacher is committed to a continuing, sequential, and intensive series of 
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experiences in planned school-community settings*-^ The experiences are to be 
developed in conjunction with course offerings in the curricula,^ ii'or some 
prospective teachers these tasks will start in the Sophomore year (e.g., Ear3> 
Childhood and Elementary curricula); for others, in the Junior year. 

3. An introductory, or "first", course has been devised for each of the 
curricula. This course is to be taught by a team of instructors.* As part of 
the content of this course the prospective teachers will learn, and put into 
practice, systems of behavioral analysis; for example, techniques of analysis 
of logical teaching-learning systems, or of classroom behavioral environments. 
B. The Liberal Arts and the Curricula 

There are three broad topics which should be included in cooperative 
discussions between representatives of the Department of E-iucation and of other 
Departments in the College on the Liberal Arts and the curricula. 

!• The Specific Requirements in the current College program for the 
E.i-, degree. 

2. Suggested electlves witSiin ether Departments which might be parti- 
c-xlarly appropriate for prospective teachers. 

3. Contributions which Liberal Arts Departments will make to specific 
courses in the four curricula (Early Childhood, Elementary, Middle 
Schools, and Secondary Schools). 

These three broad topics are detailed briefly in the following pages. The 
topics themselves are not exhaustive, but should be regarded as suggestions 
only; an initiation, and in some instances, as with the Department of Music, 
an extension, of joint discussion between the representative ^s of the Department 
of Education and representatives of other Departments in the College. 

^seo Appendix A, School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers, page lliQ . 
^see Appendix G, Experiences, page 238 > 
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T. • ; Specific Degree Reoiiirements (see pages ) 

r ible I, page , scans by currictila and division, some suggested topics 
for liscxission, with regari to the Specific Requirements for the B.A. degree. 

'"le intent here is not to alter the divisional structure of the Specific 
Requirements, but to give sorce consideration to the possible inclusion and/or 
::'^velopment of courses which (l) might be added to or substituted for courses 
in the Specific Requirements, and (2) might be more relevant to the tasks the 
prospective teachers will probably face in the schools. 
D. Suggested Electives 

From within current offerings of the various Departments in the College or 
frrr. new course offerings developed in response to suggestions evolving from 
joint discussions with representatives of the Department of Education &nd of 
.)ther Departments in the College, suggested elective courses for prospective 
teachers in the four curriculum levels might be detailed. 
i2. Special Areas in the Currici;la 

1. Secondary Schools: discut5sion with representatives the major subject 
departments to (a) review department courses for the major preparing to teach 
in the secondary schools with respect to the secondary school curriculum these 
prospective teachers will probably be implementing, and (b) to consider subject 
area requirements for entrance into the Secondary Education Sequence. 

2. Middle Schools. Prospective teachers in the Middle Schools program 
are majors in Education. However, enrollees are advised to "specialize" in 
two subject areas. The suggestion is made that representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Education and of other Departments in the College explore possibilities 
of developing subject area courses relevant to the probable school tasks of the 
Middle School teacher. 



2 

3. Elementary. The Elementary curriculum includes six courses which 
e:cplore the teaching-learning process in specific subject areas: Language 
Ar^s, Reading, Science, Mathematics, Social Studies, The Arts (described as 
.r^, Music, Dance Drama, Film-making). Two curriculum/methods are currently 
■rfered in mathematics: Education 12.1 and 12,2 (Mathematics 2.1 and 2.2) 
fundamental Principles of Elementary Mathematics, I and II, The suggestion 
Is made that similar courses be cooperatively developed by representatives 
' ' the Department of Education and cf appropriate College Departments in the 
.'.nor subject areas. In Music such cooperative work is currently under way. 

4.. Early Childhood. For prospective teachers in the Early Childhood 
curriculum there is a need to develop courses in the Liberal Arts which will 
be more relevant to the tasks these students will probably face as teachers . 
Development of such courses should be the joint responsibility of represen- 
tatives of the Department of Education and other Departments of the College. 



Progress Rr>Dort of tho Coniipittee for Liaison with Liberal Arts 
Departments - May 1971 



The attached report from a liaison sub-committee 
(Professors Zita Cantwell and Shirley Wedeen) outlines 
the work accomplished to date and planned for the future. 



Electives in Liberal Arts Departments 

At the present time the Department of Education is conferring 
with Liberal Arts Departments to accomplish three major 
objectives: 

1. To cons'truct Special Programs for Education Majors 
who wish to specialize in selected liberal arts 
subjects. 

2. To construct separate elective courses for Education 
Majors who do not wish to register in these special 
programs (see 1 above) but wish to be given the 
opportxmity to take electives in liberal arts which 
meet their needs. (All majors matriculated for a 

P. A. degree must take 12 elective credits in one 
liberal arts subject.) 

3. To construct a list of Liberal Arts electives which 
will meet the needs and interests of students enrolled 
in the Middle School Sequence in Education and the 
Secondary Sequency in Education. 



Introduct ion 

The Committee for Liaison with Liberal Arts Departments 
has been charged with the tasks of (l) making initial contacts 
with the chairmen (or their designated represent at ives^ of Liberal 
Arts Departments with respect to the proposed new curriculum of 
the Department of Education for the purpose of inaugurating 
discussions with these departments regarding the roles of their 
disciplines in the education of tea::hers in the underp:raduat e 
curriculum, (2) maintaining contact with any liaison or joint 
committees established to continue di cug s i ons , (3) reporting 
periodically on these discussions, for example, any sug^;ested 
changes or developments in curriculum, to the Chairman of the 
Department of Education and to the Committee on Curriculum and 
mission to Courses, CLAS , for discussion and possible action. 
The Committee for Liaison is not a policy making committee. 
Its function is to make initial contact between the 'Jchool of 
Education and Liberal Arts Departments of the Collc/:^e for the 
purpose of implementing several possible types of Joint enter- 
prises between these Departments and Education, for example, 
(l) special programs for Education majors in Liberal Arts 
disciplines such as Art, Music, Puerto Rican Studies, and 
Science; (2) courses in the School of Education aud/or Liberal 
Arts Departments taught by teams of instructors from Liberal 
Arts and Education. Further, the Committee on Liaison has 
the function of maintaining continuous liaison between repre- 
sentatives of Liberal Arts in the various disciplines ana the 
School of Education through that School's Committee on Curri- 
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oulam and ^samission to Courses, CLAS. 

Since the Committee on Liaison began its work in April, 

i071, discussions have been initiated with the Departments cf . 
/-rt, Health and Physi-al Education - Men and V.'omen, Mathematics, 
"'.sic, Political Science, Puerto Rican Studies, Science - Physics. 
The discussions to date are summarized in the succeeding para- 
?:raphs . 
1 . Art . 

In.it ial meeting; Professors Cantwell and Wedeen met with 
the committee from the Art Department selected by Professor 
M. DorsKy, Chairman (Professors Badalament^", Campbell, 
Gelber, and iloltzman). Discussions centered around (a) the 
poi^jihle role of the Art Department in the proposed new 
Education curriculum, especially in Education 50. X6 and 
1»0.X3, (b) possible suggested electives in the Art Depart- 
mept for Education majors. 

Current, status : Discussion continuing with the Committee 
from Art and Professors Baum, Giventer, and Hafner from 

FMucation. 

2 . Health and Physical Education - Men and Women 

Initia l, meeting ; Professors Cantwell and Wedeen met with 
Professors Frankel , Meagher, Pollack, Schalk, and Schoenberg 
from the Departments of Health and Physical Education - Men 
and Women. This meeting was the outcome of a discussion by 
members of the Departmen ts of Health and Physical Education- 
Men and Women with the Committee on Curriculum and Admission 
to Courses, CLAS, (School of Education) initiated by 
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Professor Duker. Discussions at this second meeting 
centered around the possibility of the development by the 
Departments of Health and Physic8l Education - Men and 
Women of two courses in Health Sciences: One designed for 
i-Jducation majors, the second, for prospective secondary 
school teachers, not majors in Health Education. Sugges- 
tions were made by the representatives from Health and 
Physical Education that the courses be (a) offered con- 
currently with practice teaching so concepts would be 
applied in school situations under supervision, and 
(h) considered possibly as required rather than suggested 
elective offerings^ 

Current status: Department of Health and Physical Education- 
Men and VJomen are working on suggested courses; Dean 
Inpellizzeri should appoint a liaison I'or the School of 
Education . 
Mathemat ics 

Initial meeting : Professors Cantwell and Wedeen met with 
Professor Singer, Chairman of Mathematics. Discussion 
centered around Education 12.1 (Mathematics 2.1) and 12.2 
(Mathematics 2.2) and the proposed Mathematics - Education 
Course, Education XX. XX: Mathematics for the Elementary 
School Teacher, for Education majors and the role of the 
Mathematics Department in the development and contribution 
to the proposed course. 



Current status - Discussions continuing with representative 
of Mathematics Department and representatives of Education 
(Professors Chambers and Geddes). 
Music 

Initial meeting ; Professors Cantvell and Wedeen met with 
Professor Van Solkema, Chairman of the Department of Music. 
Discussions centered around {^) the possible role of the 
Music Department in the proposed new curriculum, especially 
Education 50 .X6 and 1*0. X3> (b) possible suggested elective 
in the Music Department for Education majors. 
Current st atus : Discussion continuing with representatives 
from Music and Professors Bronars and Dietz from Education. 
Political Science 
Initial contact ; A telephone conversation with Professor 
Gorvine, Chairman of Political Science, who suggested the 
Committee on Liaison contact Professor Abbot vho has re- 
quested additional information about the proposed new 
Educat ion curri culum. 

Current status; Professors Cantvell and Wedeen will meet 
with Professor Abbot in SeptemVer, 1971* 

Puerto Rican Studies 

^ - - II 

The spevial sub-committee of Professors Allen, Beauclerk 
and Cantvell from Education worked with Professors Dinos 
and Nieves - Puert o Rican Studies on the development of 
a Proposed Curriculum for a Major in Elementary Education 
for Prospective Teachers Interested in (Option A) Teaching 
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The Bilingual Puerto Rican Child and (Option B) Qualifying 
For Certification In Bilingual Education. This curriculum 
has been approved by the members of the Department of 
Education and Puerto Rican Studies and submitted to the 
Curriculum Committee of .the College. 



7 . Science - Physics 

Initial contact ; Professors Cantwell and Wedeen met with 
Professor Skorinko at his request. Discussions centered 
around the possibility of development of an Integrated 
Science elective for Education majors and the role of 
Science in the proposed new Education curriculum. 
Professor Skorinko suggested that discussions continue 
with Professors Gibson (Chemistry). G. Moriber (Chemistry), 
and Skorinko (Physics). 

Current status; Discussions will continue in the Fall 
with these representatives from Science and a sub-committee 
from Education appointed by Dean Impellizzer i . 



The Committee for Liaison with Liberal Arts Departments 
will contact the Chairmen(or their designated representatives) 
of the remaining Liberal Arts Departments in the Fall semestei 
1971. 
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!• Modam Ednoation and IndivldiMaiaed Inatnictlon 

Indiridiwliied inatnwtlon as the Urm ia used in this paper i^dieet 
1 ) a degree of self-aeleotion on the part of the stwient; 2) a deter^Lnatioa 
of the goal to he atriren for on an indLrtdual baais; 3) pacing - that ia a 
rate of teaohlng.learning irideh ia adapted to the imJiYidiwl learner; and 
U) a ahoaldariag of a mjer ahare of the reaponaibUity for carrying on the 
teaohing-leazniag prooeaa of the leaxner. 

It nouLd be inaooirate to Mj that indiTidualisatlon ia nov the prwvalaixt 
approach in the adhoola of Awrioa. In fact it oight be equaUy inacoarate 
to asaert that a true indtvidvaliaation ia at preaent a aajor mvemnt in the 
schoola. It voold be entirely accurate, hoverer, to state that thezv ia a 
definitely dlaoemible treci tonrd increased uae of the individnaUaed 
approach to teaching especially in the eleBMntazy school. 

In support of this last statement the fact that oifly a doien j-mrs or so 
ago there wa not a single book aTallable on IndiTLdaiaised instruction 
eoni)(}.ed idth the fact that aov there are a mnibar of then arailable^ seew 
significant as it ia Improbable that pobliahera noTdd invest in book mxta^ 
soripta not lUoaly to be in better than ordlaaxy dtmxA, 



^ • J"-*^ yhwator'a 0^ ^ Pa^^^^^ n^d Beading Instruction . 
Snglewod CllfraV M.J.t Prentice B all, Ijfel. 

'^^^ ^^■» M. Apwwhea to I ndiTLdB^— d 
Rea^. NewT«(rkt Appleton-CentnT^zoHs, 

Saj. ladiTiduaUied Haading, An AnocUted Biblioganhr . 

Dotor^ San. lattviAtttUed Haadiagt BaadlMa . Matuohao, H.J.: 

Howes, 7ixK^ K. Jto^vMnaUsed Inetiwtlfln t^^m^h. «*'-**rfr 
New York: Kaaidllaa, l^d. 
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In x^eoairt jrsars th« idM of Ix>(tlvl4nal1 Instruction haa bMn glT«n 
oonBldanble ixpotus by aaoh of thro« faotorst 
1 • The population aocploalon. 

2. The Infoxiaatlon oxploslon. 

3. Tochnologlcal d^trolopoanta. 

' It ia obriow that tho inoreaslng moodbor of paopio requiros tho aost 
afflciant ubo of tho edoaational ootahlishaont f otr the siitpLo reaaon that 
aTailahle roaouroos an not adoquato for tho toloratlon of Infiffldaney* 
It follows of octcrao that tho aost offldoni nannar of training toaohora ia 
of crucial Ijqportanoo at titiia tim. IndirLdnalisod inatruotion ia belioT^d 
b7 aangr to bo tho aoat off iolent voana of odocation not only for trainii^ 
toaohora but for tho stndonta thay itlU toaoh aa irall« 

Tho goonstrlo inor^aso of arallahlo inroxMation aakoa a ayBtaa lAcro 
tho odncatoo ia unjjronOj oxpoaod to a voxy liaitod aimmt of that inf ozw 
tion o<a9lote.\7 antiquatod. IndlTldualiMd inatruetion makoa poaaihlo tho 
utilisation of Taatly inoroaaod aaounta of this oxpaiidix« aupply of infonitft^- 
tion on othor than a naaa baaia. 



1 • (continuod) 

Eovos, Virgil M« Indiildualigod Inatruotion in Roadlng and Social 
Studies > Heir !fbrk: wlacirillan, 19TOt ^ 

Howoa, VlrgU Iniividualltod Inatruotion in Sc ioneo^ Hov Tor^t 
MaoBrillan, 1?^??^ 

Mlol^ Alico (SAO Indltidaalising Roadiqg Praotiooa ^ Praotioal 
Suggoatl4»a for foaohing^ So« 111. lloir Tories Snx^ of PubUca- 
tiona^ Toaohora Collogo^ Colunbia UnlToraity^ 19^8« 

Voatoh^ Joaimatto (8d«) lodividuiliiiiM! Your RoadiiK Progwa^ 
Now Torki O.P. Putoas'a Sona, \^T. — ™ — 

Woat^ Roland* Indirldnaliaad Reading Inatrttction# Ita laplioationa 

for the Toachor and Librarian ^ Port Waahingtoa^ New Torki 
Konniicat Preaa^ i9C>li« 
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Technological dovlces mch a6 coi^mtors, B(lcro->fozvB of rarioos klnds^ 
television rideo-tapes, awUo-tapes, and recordings make possible an enrich* 
nsxxt of iKxles of inatraction* Indlvidoaliaed Indtruction makes possible a 
fxOl utillMtion of the derloes nftaed as veil as of a mltltude of other 
technological dlscareries. 

The n>st inportant distinction betveen IndlTidtxallsed Instnictlcn as the 
tera is used here and indlvidafil instruction is that in the latter aidde the 
pace of instruction is Taried to accosModate the indlTidual learning iddle 
no distinction concenii!« the ultimate goal and aaonnt of learning that wst 
take place is dravn. Proponents of individoalised learning regard this as a 
»ost unfortunate shortcooing if one takes fbU account of the real nature of 
indivldtial differences. To these proponents It Is nbrious that not only the 
pace but the sise BomtimM the nature of the task anst also be irailad« 

While enthusiasts beliere that indlTldnalisation is supported Iqr cam- 
pellii* logic, the unhappy fact from their stan^int is that the opposition 
is f indly in the saddle in the arez^age Aaerican teacher education institution. 

It seeaid reasonable to suppose that this genex^ opposition to true in- 
dlTlduallftation of instruction in the teacher train5.ng institution can be 
traced to either or both of two reason*^: 

1 « A general opposition to chan^ f ron the conf ortably faiaillar 
to the threatening unfaadllar, or 

2. The cost invrdved in establishing true inUrLdualiaation in 

i 

terns of both ■oc.jr (••• Appandtz B) and In tanas of hamn effort. 

II. Teaoher Bdoofttlon ml Training in th» DadivldMllsatiqn of Instmctlon. 

If, in fact, Indi-fldaalltad instmotlan is as ■sritoriovs as this doooMBt 
aesrmBS it is, then ons noQId mr«l7 aapeet that taaoher adneation plans for 



"^eacher training vouLd stress the skill o of IndlTidualized Instrootion. fhm 
real situation Is otherwise « Idttle aore than lip serrioe Is paid to the 
concept of true Indlrldaallsatlon by textbooks^ courses of studj^ and class- 
rooa activity* Faculties in aany teacher education institutions accept ~ 
and in some instances — stresB vith prospectlTe teachers those methods of 
teaching in the elementary and secondary schools idiich are based on 
standardised goals and r^upposes reached throng unifomi procedures. 

This feeling of reslstanoe to the ooneept of t^adilqg prospective teaohero 
the skills Involved in Individualization of instruction Is fully shared by 
school personnel In those schools iriiere students serve as stwlent t0acher0 
and In other capacities. It is not dlfflouLt to iqppreolate the threatening 
nature of another proposal for a radical ohaqge in the fUndaaental approach 
to teaching* 

Again we find that the fundamental causes of the opposition involve the 
natter of cost in terns of both money and human effort* 

III* Indlvidusllged Teacher Bincation > 

One of the nine teacher training institutions selected by the IMted 
States Office of Bdncation for support in the second phase of l^e developMsnt 
of nev curricula for teacher training la the University of Plttsburgjh idiich 
proposed a plan for the izkHvidualiaatlon of teacher education* 

An abbreviated version of tlie proposal aade bj the University of Pitta* 
burgh is set forth in Appenddx A • 

Row does one Indivldiulise a crorrieulun for teacher education? 

1 * It unst be done before and not after eur^ .oiilini ie planned 
and/or adopted and/or put into effect* 
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2. It ia nac«8Mr7 to face tip to th« inconsistency of talking 
about indirldual diTferencw and about the necessity of 
accoDBodAting thin by indirlduaUslng instwwtlon and at the 
Mae tine preserving the teacher edocation lockstep. 

3. A bo3.d approach needs to be 3»5»ported by budget control au- 
thorities (reia as opposed to surface changes cannot be made 
without such boldness and i»ithout adequate budgetary support - • 
soz»tl« sofflenhere this has to be faced up to - professionals 
wlU need to taOl lay society vbat costs are necessaiy for 
proper education - it is possible that professioiAls adlght 

find lay society nuch more receptive than ne think). 
What ^ the essentials of an lodindttallaed teacher education prcgM 
1 . An aduLssion progrtti Which will detenHne the suitability of 
candidatee for adnlaeion to the teacher education prograa. 
This shoijld not be based on a process of ellMnation (as ve have done 
in the past by the use cf scholastic indexes, speech exandnaUons, etc.) but 
on a process of «e1i« whether a teacher education progwun could be devised 
for this individual to give promise of producing a teacher of the calibr. 
ddslrsde 

2. By individual prescription arising fron constiltation betwam student 
and adviser of experiences, courses, and oth«» recpdreiwrts to be mda. This 
does not »an 3,000 progru» for 3,000 stutents but it «y «ai .ewi a large 
I norter of indlvidaally varied versions of severtd do.«x or basic jmtUrns 

mde up of ele«nts fi«i five or six basic progracs. (The t«, -basic pat. 
j tems« is used h.« in t«« «f the anti« college experiem^e not «aj a. la,. 

Education sequence i*lflh w 1-ply that the ad«l.eionH,onnsellng shoiflLd take 
I place at the. tlM of ccUece entrance x»ther than later.) 

Er|c ^* ^ ''^^'^ Pf^nsl^M tar alteration of these individual prescrtp. 
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tioDS on an IfldlYldwa basis when this is de«mBd dasirable from the stand- 
point of the teacher education progrua. If «ii students' prograas and in- 
dividual requireMnts were eoi^uteriaed it wold be a ralatirely siji^e 
natter to oake such changes as al«ht be diot&t«l by autual agreemnt of the 
student and hl« instmctar or of the studexxt ani hia oounaelor. For 
instance various types of experieooes at first thought to be desirable may 
prove to be uoneoessaxy or those not de«Md to be profitable for the stv ^nt 
nl«ht later prove on further reflecUon to be desirable. 

1*. By faoulty reorientation - - Colleges can no loi«er talk about 
need for graduate wrk an^ in-service course reosMa by teachers aikl eacpeet 
that college teaohers onoe hired and properly doctored need not receive ai^ 
further teacher trainlag. That this idll oreate a tz«asndous tide of response 
is not an argnueot against the TOidity of the oonoept proposed. 

5. fly school reori«nUtion - a nev r^atlooShip betveac colleges and 
the schools imst be established. The School-Comnily Teaohii«.Leaniii« 
Centers contemplated in the nev currtotaa are a step in this diwction but 
how bl« the step is depoiids on the orlenUtion involved. 

IV. How Praotical Is This PoK.i:.on Piyer? 

The practicality of this position paper depends on many factors: 
(l) the readiness of those invested with authority to have 0iilosophical 
ayapathy with the idea, (2) budgetary support, and (3) proper machinery 
to secure Foundation stq>port. 

It may well be agked litether partial Uvaansntatlon would be worUrafaUe. 
probably not, because it woiOd be e<jaally «pMttli« but not equally iii^knii«fta 
and at best sight be a slmO* case of paylag lip eervioe to the eooetpt. 
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A pilot project is possiblo btit eren this votdd require a treasndoue 
iirrartaent of tiw and foDda* For exaople^ the expanded reeouroes of the 
Office of Stadent Orientation nigfat be used for one year to interviev ftttnre 
teacher education candidates and to create for then programs of lAiat they do 
and, Just as i]^>ortantl7, idiat they do not need. 

IxriiTidualiied Instnxotion in the Proposed Prograa. 

IMlTidualised instruction is a process designed to educate each student 
at a tttte and depth cosMnsurate vLth his physical, social, eootLonal, and 
intellectual grwth. It does not oean, hoverer, that a teacher vorks vith 
only one student at a tiae. It does mean that a stadent norks on content for 
vhlch he is educationally reedy and in a Bjunner which is most efficient for 
hin. 

indlTidualised instniotion is generic in nature and, therefore, indides 
a ▼ati.ef^ of nethods for its achievement. For ezaiqplc), phasing, flexible 
sc hedu l in g, nox^gradedness, continuous progress^ mtHl group instruction, 
independtamt study, team teaching, and yooatiowl programs. 

It is apparent that the mithods ^ust enumtrated are not exclusiTely 
related to indirLdualisation. Ax^ of these methods hare an equally useful 
rdle to play in a non-indivldualiied program. For example, indepmdent 
8tu4y Is a TlaKLe approach eren idien the same task^> to be cosQaeted at the 
same tl», is assigrjed to all students in a class idth the same expectancy 
as to degree of mastezy. SimUai* examples could be gl^ in z^atLon to ai^ 
of the other methods Usted« 

The Froposed tfadergraduate Program outlined in the body of the major 
document has been planned for lmplementatlo:i within the framework of the 
larger Brooklyn College Program and it, therefore, m«y not meet fully the 
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re(ittlr«n«nt. for "indlTldttiLLl«ation" m specifically defined In this position 
pAper. However, the Proposed Program has been planned and constructed iflth 
specific provisions for individual differences among the students enrolled 
In each of the Pour Course Sequences. 

Anonfe the provisions for accoBmodation to individual differences sinoDC 
students in the Program are the follovfing: 

1 . It Is specifically stated in th» basic assaMlons underlying the 
entire program that provision will be aade for indlvldualieod instruction 
(obviously not used in the narrov sense attached to the term in the present 
paper) and will protide for lnstructii« students concerning strategies for 
takii« account of Individual differences in their present and future teaching 
eoqpezienees. 

2. The infomsd selection by students through early orienUtion and 
counseling of one of the four options (BMly Childhood, Elensntary, Kiddle 
School and Secondary) is a siapLe recognition of iadlvidnal dSffersnces in 
the preference of students for teaching certain age groups. 

3. The prwision thxtnighout the Proposed Program of eleetiTe coutms is 
a furthsr illicit xvoognitioD of the necessity of providing for indifidnal 
differences. 

U. The provision for individusl ooonseliiig of students in this pregna 
is soother such exnq^e. 

5. The School-Cooannifcy Teaafaing-Leandsig Centers to be estobUsbsd in 
the cownitjr as a basic pert of this Program are intended to profidsi a 
variety of experienoes suited to the stmngths and nseds of the individual 
iiinMiiillj in uhioh each of the Centers is looaUd and to the needs and 
8trei«ths of eaoh of the prospective teaohere in each Center. 
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6. T«aa twchlag, amall groitp Inatroction, and Independent study ere 
pwfTlded for in musj places in the Proposed Progxem. 

7, Evaluation of students • perfoxwuKe in terw of ajstei. attaimeot 
of beharioral objectives nill be an indiTidusl rather than a group procedure. 

8. The aodtiles and colloquia described in sow of the proposals are 
further outstanding exai^iLes of a deliberate and purpoeefnl design to 
provide for Individual differenc<»8. 

9, The flexible nature of liberal arts reqoireMuto is a further 
ezajo^e. 

10. Lastly, it is lapossible to describe specifically the spirit that 
nms throughout the curriculua idiioh ia^plioitly as well as expUciUy recog- 
nises the adstenoe of individual diffenmces, the ii^rtanee of these 
differences, end the need of providing for them. 
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APPEND 1/: A 



THE UNIVSRSITT OF PrTTSBURQH MODEL OF TEACHER 
DRAINING FOR THE INDIVIDaALIZATION CP INSTRUCTION 



IndlTidttftli»6d inirbniction has been sotiglrt Ijy i»aDOr teachers dturing the 
short history of American edncstion. Through the years, volTiioes have been 
written on this concept and glib speakers have urged the impleawitation of an 
instructional program geared to each learner. Unfortunately, very few 
exai^es of genuine individualiMtion can be found today in the schools 
our country. The University of Pittsbuxig^x aadel of teacher trainii« haj ^len 
prepared with lndividualiz^-4 instruction as the central theme. It is hoped 
that this training wxiel will nake a significant contribution to the iaple- 
nentation of individualised instruction. 

A general definition of individualization, adopted in the model, is as 
follows: Indiv^-dualiaed Instruction consists of planning and conducting, 
with each pupil, programs of study and day-tonJay lessons that are tailor- 
naade to suit his learning reqtdr^nents and his characteristics as a learner. 
Thus, by definition, the individualized instruction which has been conceived 
in this iftodel is naiiced first by planning and then by in?aementing the plan. 

Model Features 

Four structural features dominate this model for teacher training. In 
two of these features, flexibility aiyi self -development, personal needs have 
been recognized. With the other features. Mastery and efficiency, professional 
qualifications were acknowledged. 

Flexibility wae viewed as an essential feature In any endeavor iMeh 
honors individualissation. This attribute is evident in the model as each pro- 
cedures! as Alternate Learning Routes were incorporated in various learning 
modules. In this mancor/ different rates and styles of learning were 
accouwodated. 

Self <^<ie^elopnent was featured in sevex*al phases of the program. The 
selection process incorporates it throtigh assessment of potential candidates « 
By this process, training can be adjusted for each student. Extensive group 
process experiences also focus on this area. Through such techniques, 
students learn how to help others in a group or team setting. 

The Plttsbui^h Model also characterised the concept of mastery. Trainees 
vlll be expected to demonstrate that learning goals have been met and movement 
through the program tdll be predicated on the evidence of mastery of specified 
learning goals. However, rigid standards of perfoxmanoe for all trainees will 
not be used. 

Efficiency is the final feature of this teacher training plan. This 
trait is related to the notion of flexibility. Efficiency is a prime feature 
for it refers to the practice of adjusting to individual knowledge, gleaming 
style, and interests. In this way, undue delays and unnecessary repetitions 
are avoided. 
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Appendix j\ - (continued) 

j^vs of pre^ddTYloe dduMtlon Incltidos a f ocua on Professional BtecatloDt 
Teaoh#r Comp^tw^tmB, «xid Mlf-d«TolopaMint throogh the Qaldanoe reqaLroMot* 
Most of these experlewes oooor In the Cllnlcel Setting « The trainee ex* 
perienoer sereral roles during the flzua two years such as Assistant Teacher, 
Student Teacher, and Intern. 

As the trainee participates in the Clinical Setting, the dMinant 
f t^ttires of this Modsl • flexibility, self -^lerelopiTOt, aastery, ami 
sfficii^y are Manifested throuc^otit the process. The leqgth of Student 
TeacAing will be adjusted in accordazK^e to the needs of the trainee. LoQg« 
tern grotqp process experiences vLU be prorided to aroid a eiqperficial sen« 
sitiYity to self. BvldezMse of specific competencies iriU be sought and 
proTlsions vill be aade for the trainee's style of learning and operational 

ioToi, 

Snmary 

fhe UniTersitj of Pittebnzsh model of teacher training for indiTLdnaliaed 
Inatructinn is a general plan« Elaborate units of eoctonsiTe instructional 
modules hare not been prepared because the laodtfl builders Tieir the derrelopaent 
of such instxructional Materials as the necessaxy eaq>erience of all faotaties 
interested in the individnalisation of instruction* 

One vital agreeaant reached by tbe team iihich built this model Ms that 
trainees most witness indiridudliMd instruction throvsi^iout the pre«-servlce 
experiences. In this nay, the concept of IndiTidualisation lik^ will be 
internalised* Thus, it is assumed that graduates of this experience will BMke 
a significant contribution to the is^ementation of procedures leading to 
ix^dlrldualiaed instruction in the schools of Amsrica. 
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K»tlJtttad Costa odT ttil^fwlty lapJj—eiUtlcp 

Ratio nal e for Estlonttng Costs for Impl vogntj^ nlon 

This budget approach is functional, based cm the probr.ble contu 
of operational units of the (mjilciDentatlon process plus the cpace 
In which CO conduct the operations. It la Intended to supply a 
prospective user with Information necessary to develop a budf;t;t 
appropriate for hia local situation. The five rraajor coat sources, 
functionally scatrd, are Administration and Coordination* Inetruc- 
tlonal Materials Devclopioent . Retraining Faculty. Space and Evalua- 
tion. All five can be expected to hava high Initial coats which 
wll\ then trper off to nalntenance levels. Since the full Impleioen- 
tatlon of the model has not been attcsqited, the cost e8tlff*ate 
below have not bern validated and are subject to an uncertain degree 
of erro''. Therefore, it would be appropriate to taake proper allow- 
ance for exchange of fvtnds among functional unit© £Xid to provide 
reasonably for contingencies. 



I. Instructional Materials Development : Many specialised naterlala 
will be nevxli-d to irzplcvnent individualization. Sou© aiaterlals can 
be bought and used almost "as Is/* Others can be adapted fra« 
coiicierclally available Items. Some oaiot be created, all will Involve 
cost, the last the luost. Relatively little aeena available for use 
'^as ls'\ pc-rhaps 207. of what is needed. Another 707. could be 
ixdapted from coaancrcial texts, filna end other material t using 
prograLKoers and unit writers to do the taodlf icatloa. That leaves 
107* to be created, - that Is, designed from scratch. 

Instructional materials design and development and adaptation 
will probably account for the greatest single outlay of money In 
the first few years of linplementation. The only hard basis for 
projections at hand Is the cost for creating Instructional materials 
in I.P.I. That, according to the Learning Research & Development 
Center staff, Is $3,000.00 per clock hour of elementary school 
instruction. We are assuming that figure eppllen also for the 
creation of materials for higher education. We are asaumlng» 
further, that modification and adaptation of coonerclal material 
for individualization will cost approximately $500.00 per clock 
hour of instruction, and that *'as Is** material will need Initial 
servicing to the extenw of $100.00 per Instrvctlonal clock hour. 
The above estimates Include both the development of the materials 
and their maintenance In operation with trainees during the tooling** 
up period. 
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4 1800 clock hours of tn«tn»ctlon oake up 

. four year "ll^^^'^t/^f " cort.lln'bt ..tl-ted: 
1200 of thoae hours, the following cose* 

. r inatructtonal Development 
AsKJunC and CostPerHfiSl Estimates 
•r Q>> of Material SSlIl 



207. (As Is) 
70% (Adapted) 
10?. (Created ) 
TOTAL 



100.00 - $ 24,000.00 
500.00 - 420,000.00 
120 X 3,000.00 - mOOO.00 

804,000.00 



240 X 
840 X- 



When .U t... '"-Ivt.u.lU.a ln.trucUo«l 
wi 4:^- it- 1« ettlnated that It w^ii cost 1 

fliLi ho^r^o'LJitali and replace materials ao ne.i.d. 

2. Retraining Faculty: ^^^J J-.r-ri^^t^tl^^^^^^ 
of faculty m the uee of ^^^^^'^"^"r ie.Mr mount for a tiu.r-,er 
initial outlay and a J^^'^^^J"*' f ° 'S "^rf^ individualized 
of years. It will take on the ^ctage fj^^l ^^j^-.^ge faculty 
metraction and supervision to ^^^^'^.^tlcfactovy ccmpatency 

n«b«r to use individualized will, of 

?cv.l in everyday teaching of rii^fL^ceraUng faculty m;«ber«. 



hours. 



of this coavlexlty call, for a ™'!f,„ 5^4, th. conduct 

the .psclflcatlonn. fc, „«1«1 for iho 

facllttlte. secretarial support and travel is e8cuHn.r« 



per year. 
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E X P E R I E N CBS 
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A. Inttwitactlon^ 

(Miahood, !l««ntarT School, mm. Sohool. «m1 S«=ond«y School) th««*K«t 
their «>tl« «l«no. of .o»l«.. For th. .p^lflc it^ of th. „p«l««.. 

t^. of «p«n.«.., th. bA-dor.1 *3.oti»M thw «• ^«-^ 
pl«.ut, th. loctlon. of th. «p«l«».., th. r-d« i. «f«r.* to a- eo«» 
.^.M .rtthii. . glT« c«n«a«.. Ih». W 
approprUt. group. rtioaU th. oarrlonl. b. ia^UmuA^. 

th.r. « .-. ft"" *J«h «• "o*^ 

to th. eonc.pt ".rp«l«».." it i. «.«« ^* 
the3. t.^t.«.s that .r. d..cnh«l hri.fly In th. «,c«** «cti«« of tM. 

report, 

B. aole of TeaelMir via^ t1» Ro1« of Stndg jt. 

On« of the major chaUanges to any program of taacher preparation v^s 
on the d«velop«nt of guidelinaa iMch -otivate the proepectire teacher to ask 
the qnestions, or ae. the naed for Information, the ane«ers to iMch or «ie 
data for nhich educators a.^ ^ry «ady to mipply. The proepectiTe teacher 
la an undargradoate ?rogi«» «,re eaaily identifies with a eti«ieiit «ae a« 
opposed to a teacher ro£Le. Andi^rtdl the p«,sp.ctive teacher can be 
to «.ke the tmnaf er to tlie latter, a teach*, preparation curricultm not 
be as effectire as it could be. The tradiUonal "obserrattons" leading to 
..practice te«*ing experiences" at tl- end of a teach«r preparation progr- 
tend to foster the sttri««t role rather th«x the teacher rde perception. 

Th. ^perlences incorporated in the proposed curricula described in this 
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Experiences 

document are bo planned help the proepeotlve teacher identify vith the 
teaching role. There are three characterietics of the experiences vhich 

reinforce thio factor* 

1) The experlencee are planned to he integral parte of aU courses 

la each of tbe four curricula, 

2) The experiences we hierarchical a»i 8«iuentl*l in nature. The 
content of the experiences is de^lepl through continuing analyeea 
of individualixed teaching-le-amlng strategies. 

3) The experiences, are to be assigned on an indiTidual basis 
depending upon the needs and levels of perfor«u«e of a 
prospective teacher or a group of prespeotiTs teachers. 

C. ?l«lbllity i n TeaohlJM BAatyipr. 

one of the aliw of the four curricula presented 5a» this docu««t is to 
prepare teachers ^ are flexible in their approaches to cUasroo. sttutions, 
^ could approach a classroom situation f roa a contliming anaUtical rim 
in a i«y vhich vould '^ble them to increase their knoidedg. and .k^^ It 

' is through the assignasnt of experiences, appropriate to th. ler^d. of i^op- 

i «nt of each prospective teacher, that this flexibility in the tr««l«tlon of 

theoretical xnoiCodge into practice is to be fostered. 

Basically, the experience, are designed to help eng-^dar centlnnlng 

eraluatire beharier as p«* of tHe prospectlre teacher- style. Learning 

ft»ii the eoqperienoes entails: 

1) taking account of the important ele««ts in every probla-, 

2) u»ii« relevant prwleus taieidedge to derelep undaretanding 
of the problem, 

3) 8«leotii« aal adapting the plan for saiution lAich appears 
' to have bluest pr^bablTlty of suooess, 

U) being able to erluate the oons«iu.nces of such applicatdon, and 
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SXporienees 

5) a8«l«llatii« and o.<lag in «i»rT <*t* tnm th» <«p«rl«no«. 

th* •ndu.tlT. tubing styi. idHoh !• to be f Mterad In pwrt 
••ta of e^pi«ws coiuriiita .f .Ix pluMt. daaorlMng, •naljxlng, IVP****- 
• siting, prwcTlkiag, treating, •b«n:^ c«fl«p»no«8. The l*8t |hMM 
leads baok te the first, de«>rlbing the ehuged .Itwtion to begin a re- 
cyclii* F^Ksess. (ifiehlgaa State UnlTereity, I968) 

rk» type of briiarlT is Tory elosely akin to the efalnatlTe teaohing 
behariers deeorlbed by Oagns" as being onwial to eff ocUto olassrom i*r- 

(OagiM; 1970) 
D, Hlerarohieal Secpanee ef iKperienoee, 

The experi«ioe. are designed to per-eata the totality of eadh one of 
the fear propeeed corrioola. This leads to a oensideration of "hierarohioal 

eiaqoiXMe*' txom tm Tiswst 

1) An espleratioa, inoreasUag in depth thveiwhovt a sequence, of •peolllc 
WutTioral strategies artieul*ted in a cmrlaiam. For axM^le, the 
•bJeotlTe alght be sUted as "Mwitlfy ideal InstnicUenal «t«rl«ls| 
their uses, ubllity, and aouroes"} one lerel of ojqperienoe o«ad 
require the prospective teacher to reflect on the knoAedge of In^ 
rtructional ■aterials appropriate for a stated (Slassroo. sitnaUont 
their sources, uses, and needs} a second lerel of experience couW 
liifolro obserwition in a dassroo., detailing the processes and 
uses of instnictienal mterials and teaching aids, and etalnatlag 
these processes and uses in tenso of specific toaching-leaming 
strategies. 

2) An inctoaslng con«l«city ef inrelTewiit ef the proapectire teacher 
In cwwinity ant sdheol Htnatiene, experiences c«fl.d ■ere fro« 
tutorial vork «ith one stwlettt to apprentice teaching eiperlenoe. 

The expsrionoes irtU ■ake we ef the f adlivies offered by the Ca-poa 
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Hadi» Learning O^Ur and th* Scho#l^— inlty Teaeblac-Le««ii»g Cirter. 

.tle-<»bwrv*tli»n, tuie of l-dlation folmlqa.., Tldto-taping, •udio f ping 

«nd other o<«pon8nt8 of In«truoti»nal Twhnology. 

Dlffr«t of «qKiriono«. o« be «qNWt«d to occur simHUxmc^. 

The rarioufl wperlontUl dtuationa My be acqomiDcd boriwnUlIy or Tertl- 

eally. For «t«pio, • prospoctlTt^ toach«r c«n be i«rkiag *lth Tldao-Upe 

to btdld • logical teachmg-leaming ay»t«i for a etated baharlor*! concept . 

At the sa-e tl«a thio -yf !• interrelated idtH the proepecti^ teacher'e 

wrk vith adoleacente in a ywith center, 

B. St/Lea of Aaalysie . 

The proepectite teacher *lll be expected to bece» f a«lliar lAfU t^A- 
ntqaos idiich Bill enable hi. te analyse behaTiera *hlch are part «f aslcned 
experienceai ayat^atic ebaerraUena, ^deo-tape, id«Utien, tuterlal ii«rk, 
claserofl. te^^^ng - both behatloral enrlreiavit and logical .yrt«a. 

For exa«¥le, to anaJyae logical teaohiag-leandng ejataw the paroapee- 
ti^e teacher lilght Mke uae of S«ith'a techaiqae, and for an.ly»ing bih«fioi*l 
«x7ircn«aixt8, Flander'.. (nandera, 1965« Slth, 1969). Theae ara otily tm, 
of many ache»s of bahafloral analyaia and are nated here onOy aa esa^aea; 
a currictilTO ayllabua My liat aereral differant achoMa. 

p. Inf oCTMtion Syiat— . 

A eephlaticated inf ewatlen ayat« mat be planned If the experienoea 
deacribed for the prepoaed eurriciaa are to be attcceaafdUy UuaeMnted. 
Uoh eiperlenoe »at be aUred for rapU retriafal. The deaoripUon aheidd 
inolndei ohjectite of the experience, pre»«ial«itea, atateiwnt of coo<^t| 
eetting) Mteniaa, lerelj Mthed ef ewluatleni file. 

The inderii* ay»te« OmlA be derAeped to pendt croaa-analyaie of 
the different phaaea of the curricalwi aaqprnnoea. The capabilitlea of 



eross-r^t»i»li« nhmHi *l»o «rUnd to data «n •aish proapectlT* teaohw. 
An ad^iuaU eUf f MMt W yr«tlA*d for in>l«»nUUon of the systtm. The 
staff should inolwie at laaat one sjnUm analjrt faMlltP nith the rationale 
and content of the four parepeaed onrrlcola, and sereral prograMera. 

An Rpugle t outline «f peasiUe detail for an fcgrpothetioal axperienoe. 

1. Prograat SLaaentarjr. 

2. Courset Bdooatien $0.12 

3. ObJectlTet Deralep an aiiar«ie»e «f ena'e (the preepeettre teacher) 
adf-ooneept ani ita relation to Whatrior. 

h. BcperienBe (general dtsoription)i Work idth IndiTidoal popila for 
short period each vMk for sereral waakst working nith stodant 
indlTldaallT in school. 

Bxperlenoe (specific applicaUon) t Sopervised IndiTidnal nork in 
oral readily skills alth four boys In grade 6 (sessions -rideo-taped) , 
6. Bfaluation: inalysis of behavioral emiroawnt and teaohing-laandng 
situation on the video-tapes bj" prespeotiTo teaoher (prospectlre 
teacher has alraady wstered schaasa of analysis); rovieir analyses 
with supervisor in terns of Objeotire of eaqperience (3-sbove), for 
exai^e, analysis of the prospective teacher's attitudes and feelings 
and how these Interact with the teaching-learning process. 



This example illustrat«rone poin*^^^^n^ar^co ntlnn ull ^ ^o^^apq;>eIdel^ ^ 
to lllustrato the Objective (3-aboTe) . For detail in developing Bcperlentlal 
Saqoenees the reader is referred to the MichigMi State UnlTersity proposal 
(Hlchigan State University, 1968). 



Szperienoes 



H. BUbllography . 

Flaadere, Hed A. Teachgr Inflnenee. PnpU AtUttries . and AehieteamU 

Wkahington, D.C.: Office of BducaUon, 1965. (OB-25oliO; CHM #12) 
Oagn^, Robert M. Th» CcndltioM of Leanilag (2nd Bd. ) New York: Holt, 

RiAeiUtft, k Vinston, 1970. 
Michigan State Uniwity. Behavioral Science gLemmt ary Teacher Edacatioa 

Progrw. Washington, D. C.t Office of Wucation, 1968. (Final Report, 

Project No. 8-9025) 

Smith, B. Othanel. Teachers for the Beal Wor ld. Washington, D.C.: A«»rioan 

Associatloa ef CdUegis for Teacher Bdnoatlon, 1969. 
Additional Readings . 

Qrorilnnd, Hon*© E. SUti^t Behavicral ObJecti Yes for Clasarooi Instmotion. 

NewTork: MacmLU-an, 1970. 
Mager, RJ. Pre paring Inatmctional Ob , 1ecUTes . San Francisco i Fearon 

Pnbliahers, 1962. 
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Forward 

Two factors :>hould be kept an ^\inA one reads this Report: (1) 
the pace of impiLementing the revalue tior. rlar and the importance of 
individualization in rirst Course implementation, and (2) the fund- 
ing of the Evalnerion ijan, 

1. Pacin^^ the . '^'-i.ementai ^-^r r-t t^^-; .^v^i? rl-^i. and indiv- 
idualization in ':iL- Comts^' i^rle^.f-rir-.v- . 

Certain part.- ' the 'ivrtl-iirr ,\^.ri ce irnplemented in 

the ball Semester, ' " "^^ , otht^rr, •: j b^? [,'ifu:oej and ''n^ied out" 
(see Chart 1, pa.-^e *- ' 1 ; . TK^^ i^^T'^ rv -icf^- ot aJiov/'^ ' •nf^virmni scope 
for individualizinr impiementat i o:" of :ha^^^, I air* the cnr^idexi ty of 
the tasks rlescrite line oi^ ae^r^ i';n ''^e^v;e'-M evnL^jrriicn 
activities compleced and tho^^ cJannea. 

Kor example, iX durinp: a fir.^t tO'.n^e '■»d-ic*tion s tviaents^rhase 
I are as^^ip;ned to ti;ror a pir>lic r.ch 'Ol ot^^jent on a re^.ular basis 
a suf^f^estion is mado for as^'e^sin, t • 'f- 1 "^L. ' rr^^rress (see pages 
17 & 18). Lamely, that a diaKnor^ric exexxise l-c riei^^c;ed by the B.C. 
Supervisor and used, b.y the education studont-i har': j under super- 
vision, to idenr^ify need,^ (r^efove tutorinr ; sra inoas-u^e development 
(after tutorinr; o^' th ^ r:Aihlic, 3cnool sf.ndoPL r-elnr ;utOT*ed on a 
ref?;ular basi.'^ by the ediioatio.n student-Phase ' . 

Dia,":nostjC exercise is u^ed h^re in its wide^jl peaninr: because 
members of the ^lias- I j; ppj ei^ientat ion Teanc^ wi}I riave to consider 
the needs of trio r/\uderJ's :.eu\ bored, ch-: leve.1 of development 
of education cBtudr-^^'to-i hase 1, aiid i:he ^ jal b oT i:he -'irsi: Courses, 
as well as the ma-, erials avaiiable, we purpos^-^ of *rutc-rirv;, and 
its relation to the ro^uiar claos wcr>^ of tiie students. 

Some of triese decisions cannot be tiiade u>!tJ"i ^ Iv.^ ii^ase I 
Implementation earns and education studen* ^---i ha.sr i .-.re workinp in 
the schoclG 1 npi omen tin:-' the irwSt Co\irses, ihoi-eforej this 
evaluation activity would be pianned. ra^-ner thai co-^iuleted, durinp; 
the Pall Sevien^er, I??^-. 

2. Fundin-^ thr^ O/^lnar i --^n jr]*5r. 

:^!o asr^eci of r^:l':: ;:^vai.">:on K c : ^ irl ^r^'en oe^i MnLer^s 

the ilan iz run-e'i . ':o funjj are ^^vaiiabie in uhe 'office of Test- 
in^-^ and ;lesearch b^H:« et for e-va ; Mati n,^-^ Phase i i:':plementat j on. 
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Introduction 

The Evaluation Plan outlined in this Report is directed toward 
a bcudy of the rhase I implementation of A Performance-Based Under - 
graduate Curriculum for the Education of Teachers at brooklyn 
College. Phase I implementation is concerned specifically with 
putting into operation the First Course for each of the four levels 
(early childhood, elementary, middle, and secondary) of this per- 
formance-based curriculum. The Phase I implementation is hif^hly 
complex and crucial if for no other reasons tha^' that it involves 
supervising; and moving 3l4 Brooklyn College undergraduates (educa- 
tion-students-Phase I and student teachers) through a series of 
experiences centered in the schools and commurities and it is the 
initial implementation of this curriculum. In the course of 
Phase I implementation new patterns of communication will be 
seen among the schools, the communities, and the College. 

The intricacies of Phase I implementation have influenced the 
development of the Evaluation Plan: 

1. A pro 3 eg t evaluation plan is described in this Report in 
which attention is directed to a study of significant aspects of 
the curriculum which are common to the four levels and which are 
so defined (for evaluation purposes) as to allow for individual 
differences between and within Phase I Implementation Teams in 
actual operations. 

2. r^urther, the proj ec t evaluation plan can be adapted to 
succeedin^R- phases of the performance-based curriculum as they are 
implemented. 

3. Since the Kail Semester, 1971, is the first "run through" 
for Phase I of the new curriculum, the evaluation for this 



semester v;ill be "developed" along with the curriculum implemen- 
tation; part of the Evaluation ?lan will be implemented, part 
refined in on-site planning (see page 6). 

4. The activities of the Evaluation ilan vull interfere as 
little as possible with Phase J Irpplen^entat ion. 

5. Those responsible for implement inrr the Evaluation i-lan 
will welcome and will ^ive careful consideration to comments and 
suggestions from members of the schools, communities, and 
College as work proceeds during the semester. 

Basic Assumptions 

The following assumptions underly the Evaluation Plan for 
the implementation of Phase I of the performance-based curriculum. 

1. The evaluation program, as approved by the department of 
Education, will be completea by trie (Office of jesting and hesearch. 

2. The emphasis of the Plan of Evaluation is on the study of 
the development of the individual. The data analyses and presen- 
tations will focus on individual rather than /^;roap change. How- 
ever, all participants will become anonymous in thjjs. evaluation. 

3. No segment of data collected for this evaluation is to be 
used in any way ?n the gradin;^ or other assessment of any 
participant. The original data will not be discussed with or 
Interpreted to any individual. 

As soon as original data are coded they will be destroyed. 
Coded data for participants will be kept by the Office of Testing 
and Hesearch so each one may be followed through the performance- 
based curriculum. Any video- or audio-tapes which are held for 
follow through purposes will be identified by code. Such 
materials will be used only for purposes of evaluation. 



5. Final responsibility, after consultation with appropriate 
individuals, for the development and choice of scales and other 
instruments used for this evaluation rests with the Office of 
Testing and Research on approval of Department of iiducation. 

6. Participants in the implementation of the performance- 
based curriculum will be asked to make significant contributions 
to the evaluation procedure. However, no participant will have 
a role in analysis of data gathered for evaluation purposes. 
Liaison 

The Evaluation Plan described in this Report cannot be 
carried on at all until efficient liaison procedures are established 
between those responsible for Evaluation and the schools, the com- 
munities, and those at the College (staff and students) participat- 
ing in the Phase I implementation. 

No aspect of the Evaluation Plan will be put into operation 
until it has been discussed with the individuals or groups or 
representatives of institutions on whom it will have an impact. 

Responsibility for maintaining liaison rests with the personnel 
of the Office of Testing and Research. 
Topics Studied 

The following topics, significant to Phase I implementation 
and to the entire performance-based curriculum, are studied in 
this Evaluation Plan. 

1. School/Community/College relations (Project Self -Study, 
page 23). 

2. Descript^ons of communities, schools, and the College 
during Phase I implementation begins (pages I3 to 15). 

3. Systematic records of course content, experiences, and 



all personnel, equipment, facilities, and time needed to 
completely implement Phase I (Content Analyses, pages 11 
to 12). 

k. Observations of performances of participants (education 
students-Phase I anJ student teachers) in Phase I imple- 
memtation in selected activities (pa/^es 16 to 22). 

5. Detailed description of the process of Phase I implemen- 
tation (Project Self 'Study, page 23 ) . 
Nature of the Evaluation Plan 

The Evaluation Plan represents the initial phase of a project 
evaluation of the implementation of a performance-based curriculum. 
"Project" implies that the operations and requirements of the cur- 
riculum itself, rather than the design of the research and the 
needs of basic hypotheses, set the constraints on the Evaluation 
Plan, (see Grobman, H. Developmental Curriculum Projects: Decision 
Points and Processes . Itasca, 111.: Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1970.) 

Or as Suchman notes in a closely related view, "evaluative 
research is.,.. a process of statinr; objectives, in terms of ulti- 
mate, intermediate, or immediate goals, of examining: the underlying 
assumptions, and of setting up criteria of effort, performance, 
adequacy, efficiency, and process". (Suchman, iidv/ard A. Evaluative 
Research: Principles and Practices in Public Service and Social 
Action Programs . New York: Russell Sage, 196?. i'. 71.) 

The proposed procedures of analysis have been designed to 
focus more on formative than on sumnative evaluation; on a design 
directed toward study 3 n/^; the process of implementation and the 
adaptation of a curriculum (Phase 1 implementation) to school 
situations (college, secondary, and elementary) and environmental 



realities. 

Third, what is proposed here is not a "complete" evaluation. 
"The accomplishment of a complete evaluation is an impossibility. 
It would take too long. It would be too expensive. The materials 
evaluated would be obsolete before such an evaluation could be 
completed" (Grobman, p. 224). what is proposed here is a plan of 
evaluation that will provide on a regular basis data which can be 
used as a source of information for decision making as the cur- 
riculum is being implemented and adapted and as it continues to 
function. 

The proposed Evaluation Plan includes a study of selected 
aspects of the Phase I implementation of the new curriculum. The 
Plan includes a study of the curriculum and a study of the process 
of implementation for the purpose of providing information for 
objective change. 

Implementation of the Evaluation Plan 

The major fimction of the Plan of project evaluation outlined 
in this Report will be to provide information which can be of use 
in decision making about a performance-based curriculum of teacher 
preparation. Any Reports written will be structured toward provid- 
ing data relative to such questions as: (1) "What was done?" (e.g., 
Content Analysis, page 11); (2) "How was it done?" (e.g.. Content 
Analyses, pages 11 to 12); (3) "How well - economically, efficiently 
- was it done?" (e.g.. Content Analysis, page 12); (4) "Kow much 
was accomplished relative to the stated immediate goals of the 
First Courses?" (e.g.. Content Analysis, page 11, Classroom Try- 
outs, pages 13 to 22); (5) "Did behavioral chan/^es occur relative 
to the First Courses?" "Were the changes in the planned 



direction?" (e.g., Classroom Tryouts, pa^^es 13 to 22); (6) How did 
Phase I implementation effect school/cormnunity/College relations?" 
(e.g., Project Self-Study, page 23). 

The Fall Semester, 1971, is to be considered an implement- 
ation and planning semester for the Evaluation Han; certain 
categories of the Plan are to be completed, others, because of the 
nature of Phase I implementation, are to be planned. These are 
listed below. 

1. Categories to be completed (in v*hole or major part) 

a. Demographic data on schools, communities, Brooklyn 
College (pages 13 to 15). 

b. Content Analyses: (1) systems charts of goals and 
experiences (page ll), and (2) systematic descriptions 
of all personnel, equipment, facilities, and time 
needed to implement .^hase I (page 12). 

c. Student teacher observations (page. 20). 

d. Perceptions of performances in First Courses (page 22). 

2. Categories to be planned 

a. Observations of selected activities in i-irst Courses 
(pages 16 to 21 ) . 

b. Measurin,s instruments for (1) subject area knowledge 
(page 1^), (2) understanding of concepts of human 
development, educational philosophy, sociology (page 
1^), and (3) kjiowledge acquired in t-'irst Courses (page 
21 ). 

c. Standardized log-forms for Project Self-Study (page 23). 



7. 



Definitions 

1. Education Student-Phase I: a Brooklyn Colle<re student enrolled 
in one of the four First Courses (Education 40. X, 50. X, 55. X, 60. X^) 
in the Phase I implementation of the new curriculun. 

2. Student Teacher : a Brooklyn Co]le<re student enrolled in ony 
section of ^;ethods and Supervised Instructional Experience (.educa- 
tion 51.1-51.4, 51.1-51.2, 52.1-52.4, 61.01/62.01, 62.01/62,02) 
working with a Phase I Implementation Team. . 

3. Student: an elementary or hio;h school student enrolled in one 
of the public schools cooperating wjth Phase 1 implementa! j on. 

^. B. C, Sypervigor: a j3rooklyn College instructor workinf; with 
student teachers or education students -Phase I as a member of a 
Phase I Implementation Team, 

5. Cooperating Teach er or Cooperating- School lersonnel : public 
school personnel working directly with Phase 1 implementation. 

6. Ccoperatinr Community Personnfti , : indivlQuais in the communities 
working directly with Phase I implementatiO}i. 



Populations 

1. Educatio n Student-Phase I : those r rooklyn College students en- 
rolled in Education 40. X, 50.X, 55. X, 60. X"^ in the >all Semester, 
1971. 

2. Student Teacher: those [rooklyn Colle/?;e students enrolled in 
sections of the Education 50' s .-c 60 's working with Phase I imple- 
mentation Teams. (Ediic. 40. X: ii,duc. 51.1-51.4; Muc. 50. X. Educ. 
52.1-52.4; Educ. 55. X: Educ. 51.I-51.4 & 52.1-52.4; Educ. 60. X: 
Educ. 61.01/62.01 & 61.02/62.02.) 

3. St^Vdent : students in elementary and secondary schools cooper- 
ating with Phase 1 implementation who are in classes in which (a) 
education students-Phase I and/or (b) student teachers are working 
in connection with the Implementation of Phase 1. 



these course numbers are taken from A Performance-Based Under - 
nrraduate Cur riculum for the Education of Teachers at Brooklyn 
QSillSgS.; they are used for clarity and are not official College 
course numbers (as of June, 1971). 
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^figures as or oune, lyyi; 



Sequences & Schools 



N of students 
New Curric. 



Educ. 50 's & 6C's 



1. Early Childhood 
PS 44 
FS 9 

PS 307 

PS 152 or 160 
Total 



25 , 
25^ 



10 id. 51.1-54.1 

" " " 

1 " " " 

11 II tl 

so 



2. Elementary 
P3 305 



50 



20 i:Jd. 52.1-52.4 



3. Middle 
IS 258 
PS 20 



33 



12 Ed. 51.1-31.4 



PS 270 

JHS 117 
Total 



33 



23 Ed. 52.1-52.4 



35 



4, Secondary 

Sands Jr. Hi. (265) 
Prospect Heights 
Brooklyn Tech. 
in Community 
Total 



10 

10^ 

■i 

10 

■i 

iO 
40 



b Ed. 61.01/62.01 
(10 students) 

7 Ed. 61.02/62.02 
(10 students) 



20 



5. TTT 

PS 44 



8 (50. X) 



3 Ed. 51.1-51.2 



+ . 

= A group. 

u 

= R group 



R group. 

rotate every 4-weeks; total N (40) of students complete all 
four experiences. 



Outline of Evaluation Plan 

The Evaluation Plan is divided into two broad categories and 
subcategories as follows: 

I. Evaluation of the performance-based curriculum which is 
being implemented in Phase I (that is, the First Courses: 
Education 40. X, 50. X, 55. X, 60,X^, on the four levels). 

A. Content Analysis 

1. Systems charts of p;oals and specific activities or 
tasks assigned during the semester to direct educa- 
tion students-Phase I in development toward goals; 
similar analysis of methods and supervised instruc- 
tional experience courses offered as part of Phase 1 
implementation. 

2. Systematic detail of all personnel, equipment, 
facilities, and time needed to implement Phase I. 

B. Classroom Tryouts 

1. Descriptions of selected characteristics of the 
public schools, the communities, and the College at 
the start of implementation activities for Phase 1. 

2. Study of selected aspects of (a) First Courses of 
the curriculum as they are being implemented at the 
four levels, and (b) Methods and Supervised Instruc- 
tional Experiences courses being offered in conjunction 
with Phase I implementation. 

II. Evaluation of the process of implementing' the performance- 
based curriculum in Phase I. 

Pro.iect Self-Stuj.v or' detail by participants (in schools, 

^see note on course numbers, page ?• 



outline of Jivaiuation ir'ieui iconfa.; 



1 SJ 



communities, College) of day-to-day activities of work 
of implementation. 

The topics included in this outline are expanded on the pages 
following. 



I.-A.-l. Content Analysis: systems charts of goals and concomitant 

activities and tasks. 



1. Task , 

a. Development of systems charts detailing 

1) Goals for First Courses (^O.X, 50.X, 55. X, 60.X^) stated 
in behavioral terms. 

2) Specific activities or tasks which have been, or are 
bein^, developed to direct progress of education students- 
Phase I toward goals. (Detail would include number of 
students completing task, duration of task, location, etc.) 

b. Need: goals and associated tasks or activities for each 
First Course, 

2. Approach to Task . 

Systems charts developed by members of the staff of the 
Office of Testing and Research in consultation with members 
of Phase I Implementation Teams. 

3. Staff , 

a. Education Specialist familiar with cx^rriculum atnd the applic- 
ation of systems analysis to educational research. (To work 
in consultation with members of thase I implementation Teams.) 

b. Research Assistant. 
^. Time Schedule . 

The content analysis will be worked on as the ^irst Courses 
are being implemented in the Fall Semester, 1971. A pre- 
lirrinary Report of thjs phase of the Evaluation Plan should 
be completed by the end of the Fall Semester, 1971. 



see note on course numbers, page 7. 

member of staff of Office of Testing and Research. 



T.-A.-2. Content Analysis: systematic description of all personnel, 

equipment, facilities, and time needed 
to implement Phase 1. 

1. Task . 

a. Detailed descriptionc of all personnel, equipi^ent, facil- 
ities, and time needed to implement ihase i, e.{%; 

1) Time spent: education students-ihase 1, student teachers, 
H. C. Supervisors, coopera t in/;; school personnel. 

2) Equipment (Media): type, use, service, location. 

3) Space ; amount , type, location, use. 

k) Items of no cost to Brooklyn Colle.r;e but of cost to yar- 
ticipantc in Phase i implementation (e.r., tine for team 
planning;, travel ) . 

2. Approach to Task . 

a. Systems for .^-^atherin,^ and presentinr dencript j ot)s of all 
personnel, equipment, facilities, and time needed for i hase 
I implementation developed by ...ombor- of staff of office of 
Testing and Research. 

b. Data gathered by members of staff of office of [estir^ and 
Research in consultation with members of Phase I implemen- 
tation Teams. 

3. 3 taff > 

a. Education Specialist familiar with applic ition of systems 
analysis to educatioxial researon. 

b. Research Assistant. 
k. Time Schedule . 

This aspect of Content Analysis will be worked on as the 
First Courses are beinr implemented in the rail Semester, 
1971. A preliminary Report of this phast^ of the Evaluation 
Plan should be completed by the end of the Kali Semester, 
1971. 



^member of staff of Office of 'jestin/:; and Research. 



I^-B.-l. Classroom Tryouts: descriptions of selected characteristics 

of the schools, communities, and College 
at the start of Phase I implementation. 

1. Task : descriptive categories, 
a. The Public Schools. 

1) The Staff. 

a) N & assignment. 

b) Years of experience. 

c) Educational background: highest level, latest date, 
preparation for teaching, special preparation. 

d) Area of specialization. 

e) Equipment can use. 

f ) Experience in working with (1) student teachers, or (2) 
auxiliary aides. 

g) Languages spoken. 

2) The Students. 

a) N, by grade. 

b) Ethnic group membership. 

c) Chronological age, by grade. 

d) Level of school performance (possible sources of such 
data: grades in school, teachers' assessments). 

Reading level. 

e) Languages spoken 

3) Daily attendance (by grade). 

4) Average class size. 

5) Special services: described by 

a) type, 

b) staff, 

c) equipment & facilities for, 

d) proportion of student body (or parents, or community) 
served. 

6) Materials (especially media for instruction). 

a) Library: categories of books, how organized, how used. 

b) Media: 

1) Inventory by type, availability, supplies for. 

2) Use. 

7) Community functions for which school used. 

Community services (e.g., college or high school equiva- 
lency classes) offered by the school. 
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b. The Communitjes (areas immediately served by the schools). 

1) Data on averaf:e income 

occupations available \ri area 
economic activity level 
ethnic prro'ipc 

2) Services (e.g., social, wc-Jf-^-re* '/^ 3.. i ^-^t 1 e in area. 

3) Map description of commnnitjes * preferably with illustr- 
ations denlrnel to describe /arleties of life styles in 
communi tier ; . 

k) Sducat K^/HEii. service^ -orf^r^w. xn c iirrr'..;: i y ^e,,-., high 
school equi valf'-^ cy ^1- 'o^',.s;. 



c. Brooklyn Collejre. 

1 ) iiducat jicn StvKlenta-i: so 

a) Coliefre propi^ain^^ , 

b ) Academ j c i ndex , 

c ) C laL' : f ica 1 1 n r I or , 

d) i'or ctudent te-.-r^r, , 
w i j 1 be teac};i rr • : 

e) /or J^'rat \on ^tuoent^ 
cij'ic:^. of hi.mah acve.J 

p ical rrinc i pie:; h'- t y 
sequenoe. 

f; Lar.f v^jiros spoken, 

2 ) B. C. .^^upo rv is or s . 

a) Moi4 of spec In. ; ic. 

b) A c-^^^^i^^ i:\ent .in J- -ajr' a 



nr^eas they 



: ^ ; li ^^-'^ prin- 
rr...Mj sociolo- 
' ^ ^her education 



erf f~)rr?ance- 



1 



/cthods 6- Supery'i. 
3 j C ti':er . 



(?or above 3-ca:.e, -rapo :ncli ''^'.^rr ti or of a^;sign- 
rient and tin^> ^p-pnt* on -'uyfi \^})r'-^r,^} 

2. App roach to Task. 

a* Liaison : no part of ine niateri'-:! deocr^Jb^vi -ibovo can be col- 
lected until tho ilai. i 3 1;; i-rji j f cr^tionrj l^ave been dis- 
cussed wi^:h !^ C\ Supervisors, . ^n.-iontr; Lr >hase 1 



in} lene^J:atiorx, repr^ro: J;at i ver c^f 
7he ^ siT^cr!..'^.nce of adoquote Hairon 
on pa o 3» 



i^e ;::hoc'ls urd communities, 
,0 discr.sseil in tliis Report 



see note on course oers, , '.i: f 7, 



b. Demographic data (including community area studies): sub-tasks 
defined and methods for data collection, storage, and presen- 
tation detailed by members of the staff of the Office of 
Testing and Research. Data collection by members of the staff 
of the Office of Testing and Hesearch in consultation with 
appropriate groups, agencies, or individuals. 

c. If teacher assessmemts are to be used as a method of describ- 
ing level of performance of public school students, they are 
to be collected by a member of the staff of the Office of 
Testing and Research. 

d. Development of instruments for determining level of knowledge 
of subject areas for student teachers and for describing 
imderstanding of principles of human development, philosophical 
and sociological principles education students-Phase I possess 
when they enter teacher education sequence: developed by an 
Evaluation Specialist in the Office of Testing and Research 

in consultation with members of rhase I Implementation Teams 
and B. C. Supervisors of hethods and Supervised Instructional 
Experience involved in Phase I implementation. 
3. Staff . 

*a. Director of Evaluation Project: immediately involved with 
liaison. 

*b. Education Specialist in urban anthropology. 
*c. Evaluation Specialist, 
d. Research Assistant. 
k. Time Schedule . 

a. Collection of demographic and descriptive data during Pall 

Semester, 1971. 

b. Development of measuring devices during FaDl Semester, 1971 
(they will not be ready for use in this semester). 



*member of staff of Office cf Testing and Hesearch. 



i,-B.-2, Classroom Tryouts: study of selected aspects of the First 

Courses or of student teaching during 
Phase I implementation, 

A. Use of media (video- and audio-equipment) as a tool for 
behavioral analysis. 

1. Task, 

a. Education student-Phase I should be able to state a 
behavioral construct, video- or audio- tape a situation 
representative of the construct, and write an analysis 
of the tape, 

b. Assumption: in conjunction with the content of the First 
Courses the education students-Phase I will leara a 
technique of behavioral analysis, will learn how to use 
the equipment, and will obtain supervised practice in 
using media as a tool for behavioral analysis. 

c. For evaluation: two times during a semester (e.g., 6th 
and 12th weeks) each education student-Phase 1 will be 
asked to video- or audio-tape and analyze a behavioral 
situation. Content of the work of each education stu- 
dent-Phase I will be analyzed by three Education 
Specialists in behavioral analysis for purposes of noting 
individual changes in behavior of education students- 
Phase I. 

2. Approach to Task , 

a. Members of the staff of the Office of Testing and Research 
work with Phase I Implementation Teams to become familiar 
with tasks and procedures of analysis education students- 
Phase I are using in their work for this aspect of the 
First Courses; work on tasks for evaluation. 

b. Scale used for analysis of evaluation tasks developed by 
liducation Specialists in behavioral analysis who have been 
working with Phase I Implementation Teams. 

c. Members of staff of Office of Testing and Research work 
with education students-Phase I and Phase 1 Implementation 
Teams describing evaluation task, scheduling task, dis- 
tributing and collecting materials and data. 
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3. staff . 

\. Education Specialist in human development and behavioral 
analysis. 

Consultants to anal^ . e results of evaluation task: Educ- 
ation Specialists in human development, philosophy, and 
sociology. 
c# Research Assistant. 
k. Time Schedule . 

Plan during Fall Semester, 1971, as First Courses are 
being offered for the first time; possible try-out of 
evaluation task in "staged" situation. 

B. Workin^c;; with individual students or groups in school situations. 
1. Task . 

a. Education students-Phase I should develop facility in 
working with individual students or small groups of 
students applying principles of human development in 
learning situations. 

b. Assumption: Education students-Phase I will 

1) work informally (and with little -ontinuity of s'^udent 
or group) with individual students or small groups of 
students in a school setting during the Fall Semester, 
1971, or 

2) tutor different students or small groups of students 
in different subject areas during the Fall Semester, 
1971, J2r 

3) interact with school or classroom groups and individuals 
durin^o; the Fall Semester, 1971, or 

4) tutor (consistently) a student or small group of stu- 
dents in a subject area (e.g., Reading, Mathematics) 
for the Fall Semester, 1971. 

c. ?ov evaluation of regular tutorin^: (b. 4)-above). 

1) Progress of public school students in subject in which 
beincr tutored: education student-Phase 1 will admin- 
ister, under supervision, a diagnostic exercise designed 

member of staff of Office of Testing and Research. 

^\ot regular member of College staff; selected by Office of Test- 
ing and ??esearch. 



to identify areas of strengths and v/eaknesses in selec- 
ted subject area; will determine, under supervision, 
aspect of subject area for tutoring activity; at end of 
semester (or appropriate interval) education student- 
Fhase I will readminister diagnostic exercise and note 
student ' s proe;ress . 
2) Development of education students-Phase 1 in workint?; 
with students in tutorial situation: each education 
student-Phase I observed (by using video-tape or by 
classroom visit) by Education Specialist in human 
development/methods two (possibly three) times during 
the semester. 

?or evaluation of other alternatives (b. 1), 2), or 3)- 
above) : 

Informal observations the nature of which are to be 
worked out as First Courses are implemented and tasks 
and activities are developed and assigned. 

2. Approach to Task , 

a. Members of the staff of the Office of Testinp; and Research 
work with Phase I Implementation Teams to become familiar 
with tasks and procedures of analysis education students- 
Phase I are us ins; in their work for this aspect of the 
First Courses, 

b. Scale used for analysis of evaluation tasks developed by 
Education Specialists in human development/methods who 
have been working with Phase I Implementation Teams. 

c. Members of the staff of the Office of Testin;^; and Research 
work with education students-Phase I, Phase 1 Implement- 
ation Teams, and cooperating school personnel describiiip; 
evaluation tasks, schedulinp; and completing observations. 

3. 3Wf > 

a. Education Specialist in human development/methods. 

b. Consultants to analyze observations: Education Specialists 
in human development/methods. 

c. Research Assistant. 



member of staff of Office of Testing and Research. 

not regular member of Colle.^e staff; selected by office of Test- 
ing and Research. 
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Time Schedule , 

Plan during Fall Semester, 1971 > as First Courses are being 
offered for the first time; possible try-out of evaluation 
task in "staged" situation. 

Working in the Community, 

1. Task , 

a. Education student-Phase I able to identify and analyze 
situations exemplifying human development modified by 
interactions of individuals or groups with environment, 

b» Assumption: (1) Education student-Phase I will obtain 
supervised practice in observing individual and ^roup 
activities in a variety of community settings and of 
analyzing these situations in developmental terms accoini- 
ing to a technique of analysis with which he becomes 
familiar, oe (2) Education student-Phase i will observe 
and informally discuss emd analyze individual and group 
interactions in non-school settings. 

c. For evaluation (b, l)-above): two times during the semes- 
ter the education student-Phase I will be asked to 
observe a particular event in a community setting and to 
analyze the event in terms of human development and 
environmental interplay. Content of work of education 
students-I'hase I will be analyzed by Education Special- 
ists in human development, philosophy, sociology. 

For evaluation (b. 2)-above): informal observation to be 
worked out as First Courses are implemented. 

2. Approach to Task , 

a. Members of staff of Office of Testing and Research work 
with Phase I Implementation Teams to become familiar with 
this aspect of First Courses. 

b. Scale to be used for evaluation task developed by Educ- 
ation Specialists in human development, philosophy, and 
sociology. 

c. Members of staff of Office of Testing and Research work 
with education students-Phase I and Phase I implementation 
Teams describing observation and evaluation tasks. 



scheduling tasks, distributing and collecting materials 
and data. 
3. Sia££. 

a. Education Specialist in human development. 

b. Consultants to work on evaluation task: Education Special- 
ists in human. development, philosophy, and sociology. 

c. Research Assistant. 
k. Time Schedui a. 

Plan during Pall Semester, 1971, as First Courses are 
being offered for first time; possible try-out of 
evaluation task in "staged" situation. 

D. Observation of Supervised Instructional Experience. 

1. Task . 

a. Student teachers in sections of Education 51.1"51.^, 51 
51.2, 52.1-52.4, 61.01/62.01, 61.02/62.02 will be working 
in conjunction with Phase I Implementation Teams doing 
practice teaching. 

b. Assumption: student teachers will be teaching classes, 
small groups, or individual students under supervision. 

c. For evaluation: student teachers observed (by video-tape 
or classroom visit) three times during semester; obser- 
vations completed by Education Specialists in methods 
who are not B. C. Supervisors of student teaching. Focus 
on individual student teacher progress. 

2. Approach to Task . 

a. Staff of Office of '^'esting and Research work with i?. C. 
Supervisors, student teachers, and cooperating teachers 
to plan observations. 

b. ubservation schedule selected or developed by r^ducation 
Specialists in methods after consultation with Supervisors. 

3. Stat I. 

a. Education Specialist in methods. 

b. Consultants, Education Specialists in methods, to com- 
plete observations and analyses. 

c. Uesearch Assistant. 



member of staff of Office of Testing and Research. 

Q not regular member of College staff; selected by Office of Test- 

ERXC Research. 
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4. ^" Ime Schedule . 

Select observation scale and complete at least two 
observations for each student teacher during Kail 
Semester, 1971. 

E. Education student-Phase I has acquired certain knowled'^e in 
First Courses. 

1. lafiK. 

a. Education student-Phase I has acquired certain concepts 
and principles and problem solving techniques with regard 
to human development and educational philosophy and socio- 
logy. 

b. Assumption: education student-Phase I will have acquired 
certain sets of concepts, principles, and problem solving 
techniques which can be identified in terms of objectives 
of First Courses. 

c. For evaluation: objective test (probably multiple-choice) 
developed to determine whether education students-Phase 1 
have acquired material, and depth to which acquired. 

2. Approach to Task . 

Objective test(s) developed by Evaluation Specialist in 
consultation with members of Phase I Implementation 
Teams, and with Education Specialists in human develop- 
ment, philosophy, and sociology. 

3. Staff . 

a. »aluation Specialist. 

h. Education Specialist( s ) . 

c. Research Assistant. 
^. Time Schedule . 

Objective test to be developed durin,cr the Fall Semester, 
1971; try-out for test during this semester. 



member of staff of Office of Testing and Research 



. i-erceptions of performances of education students-Phase I and 
of student teachers by B. C. Supervisors and b. C. education 
students-Phase I and student teachers (of themselves).' 

1 . Task . 

a. Education student.^-.- base i and ;-;t\?dent teachers will 
exhibit certain behrtvions ci;rin^\ . irst Course activities 
and during student teaching', respectively, which can be 
perceived and reported by • . G. Supervisors and by these 
E. C. under^raduateG , thenit^el ves . 

b. Assumption: during.-; ihace ; implementation education 
students -Phase I and student teachers will be workinp. in 
situations in scliools, communities, and the Coilef^e which 
will call upon them to respond to and interact with 
individuals or g-roups of students and adults from diverse 
socio-economj c and cultural backf rounds. 

c. For evaluation: scales desi;^ned to allow individuals 
listed in a-above to describe certain behavior's as 
exhibited by education students-i hase 1 and student teachers 

2. Approach to Task . 

a. I^embers of staff of Offjce of /estm- and Research assigned 
to task become familiar with activities of i-irst Courses 
and of student teachin;!;. 

b. Scales developed by Evaluation Specialists in consultation 
with members of Phase .1 Implementation Teams, education 
students -Phase '1 and scud or. t tetichers. 

3. Staff . 

a. Evaluation Specialist ( s ) . 

b. Researcii Assistant. 
^. Time Schedule . 

Scales developed durin ■; ^vali Semester, 1971; may be ready 
for use by end of that Semester. 



member of staff of Office of 'L'estinr and Research. 



II. Project Self -Study: detailed analysis of the process of imple- 
menting ihase I made by the participants 
in the implementation. 

1. Task . 

Give all participants in Phase 1 implementation the 
opportunity to describe what occurred in the day-to-day 
implementation operations and to note the impact they 
feel these occurrences had on themselves, the schools, 
the communities, and the College. 

2. Approach to Task > 

a. Standardized log-forms will be devised for (a) 13. C. 
Supervisors, (b) other B. C. staff involved in impl men- 
tation, (c) education students-Phase I: in schools and 
in communities, (d) student teachers, {e) cooperatinp; 
school personnel (e.g., administrators, teachers, aides), 
and (f) cooperating community personnel. 

b. The logs will be designed to enable these participants 
to report in detail on the process of implementing Phase 
I of the performance-based curriculum. The logs will 
include provision for comments on (a) the performance- 
based curriculum- Phase 1 in operation, and (b) the tasks 
of implementation. 

c. j'he standardized log-forms will be devised by an Evalu- 
ation Specialist in consultation with appropriate person- 
nel. 

3. Staff . 

a. Evaluation Specialist, 

b. Research Assistant. 
Time Schedule . 

Planned during the i^^all Semester, 1971. 



member of staff of Office of Testing; and Research* 
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A, Tn troduetloD * 

i;;:;;in^,67, P^e to ^^^^^^^ .3...^ as , ..roceas of 

o«,c«.e., ten. . ^ti^ate, inte»e.iate, o. ^>^.te .oaXs, 

pe^o»a«„ .a^uaoy, emclanc.. Sue. a .escKpt.,e 

stat^nt can .Iv. ^ " ^""^ 

..,i»a, for the proposed curricula detail c! in preceolng 
gested evaluation procednres for i,ne p i~ 

seotionB ot this document. 

report ie both an ontme a^ a c»prahe^lve plan oC evaluation. 
It ie an outl^^e in the eenee that selection of sta^ardi.ed data .atherin, 
^stru^nts anddevelop»».t of other technicues of data .atherine dep.nd 
.pon (n the content of c^se eylla.i for each of the four proposed corri- 
e^u„ docu»nts wWch U to he developed hy appxoprlate co-ittees, and 
the aesista^^e of the Brooiayn OoUege staff *o are particlpan.s ir, 
programe. prospective teachers, and cooperati,* school personnel in the 
aevelopn^nt of those data collection instro^nts the responses to *.ch a.e 
aepe^ient upon their perception of the teacher preparation program, « 
oueration. The report includes a co^rehensive plan in ten,s of (1) 
ll^itudi^l stud, of und.rgraduate studen.,s »ho co,,lete the teacher ,rep- 

*h.™„h their first two years of teaching, (2) the varieties 
aratlon prograjn through tneir 

and (35 the behavioral domains uhich are 
of data «bich are to be collected, ana WJ 

to be sair^led. 

B. TV. ,=>,.i„.tion of Te.cher ^--^tion Progra„s ^_AModa. 

Broadl. considered one can ,«stulate five categories of criteria against 
whioh the success or failure of teacher preparation programs can be evaluate, 
these categories ^ bi«.rcha. in natu., one step up the l adder r~,u,v„.e 
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.'-^ ]irai of it<i 
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vfithin it^oTf; r-ir-i"' ■ ' ' 
criterion t-,rcvif'e ?■.}.■:•'••>••'■• ■' 
be 03ed to e-'^atr.'r' ?' ; " 

The nr< c;'i -•?.^rv --:-r " ' - ]:{: ■,, "ucce?-= of ^be 

o^oantity and 'n:^.l^t,; r.f th- vP.r ; -tip. • ' ' ■'■^•xtj v-Ach t^lc^ r^Bce in a 
proprsn. Th-? C'x-'.j V-'." .---rr-^ - ,- Oii'^tlve "^nk 1.^ on the anjr>-ant 

of input or enerc-> vvK-d a p.cr.rn- -..(jr-; i of the output. Questions 
to be asked at this stpge covl^. bo; W-.^t va3 iona? Hov ws-j it done? How 
well vms 3-t done? 

A33es<^wpnt of t^^'-' 7'>3Vj"s th^ effort -yr of the Perfonaau ce consti- 
tute the second categorv of e^-^/J/jn tive criteria, Anj-^ attempts to get at 
quality of p<?rforT!-nc-3, ^s^x-'-'^cWy ^ n -.-.^pr' ot^al domains: cognitive, 
AffectiTe, s^ni^l , te-ri'^-'-s f^r-^^ci f i c .'.■r'''.'^'.-.T>rto of objeciivea related to the 
proposed curri.-'avjn d-c-.^^-'fiP'-:- (st'^-l.-r-,M,lr; -^f '■^bJectives by level of course, 
'.ncTyf"lnR exne^ienoc-s) . How ;^o.:b .'-•;r-..KT,:.n s>um1 relative to the stated 
inrxidiste goals of t!^ conrrj^-"^ not Ire'i.-c l-ral. change(s) occur relative 

to th-^ ccorss? Wrt^ l-l" 'jh^n?-^'' ii^ 'lo, ■ojFr.n;^! direction? 

Further, it sliov.ld bf. I'ri^.Cl;'^' no'.'.ri t'^?.'- perforwance can be measured on 
several levels (in tarim of depth) dopr 'ixLlng upon the over-all evaluation 
plans and the elegance of the f-wV ilqv./!>> n-jail^ble for de..ori.binG performance, 

In addition tc r^^e3vrir>j?, M'* 'Vt^? TOfs^?! •'■■s of effort or performance, 
critoria for anrc--:'^?. ? tenr.^cr nrev.-'i .'! i''" rrvp.rsn can be further developed 
to de9ori.be the l^^'i^^y^J^°i.S?r^Py}'^''^''^y • '^"^ degree to vMch effective 
performance is 'ideq'.mtri to the lot^l atnoixni n«<?d for the teacher prepara- 
tion program. This is «ixi ?Tt^*r,mely oho; Ifsngir^ cri.terlon of evnl nation to 
handle, not as rm>;h ir. the ?%1"^/^ :> •■ h-,,- t-c+uaJ tools of asse.ssrm'nt, as 
in the reduction of rvogr'm goals tc opt?i'i<tional or testablo hy^jothosos. 
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This is also a ralatlTe rritorioia ^^^'^ll^a^irn: How high have the 
goals been set? Kigh^ her<>, '-^an be d^^fi-^^'* 1 ^^(w of rrogram depth, both 
in variety of experiences arcl follov^thr^ai^h cf prospective teachers until 
the conpletion of two ywrs of teaohin^^i or ^ it c^n be defined in %%rm of the 

•,Tariou5 levels within the teacher prep-ar^^tlon prcgr^n; or, it can be defined 
in terms of the variety of tae^kc that fall vrlthin the »cope of "the teaching 
function" and the program responses to meet needs for the preparation of 
educational personnel to meet this irwltiplicity of tasks. 

When consideration is given to a teacher prsparation program in terms 
of adequacy of performance the total needs of the Comna^ixity most immediately 
served by the institution engaged Ir teacher preparation must also receive 
consideration: the number of a-^^udents in ^he schools; the educational needs 
of these students. 

Basically this amounts to a considorat5 on of the effectiveness of the 
program over the denominator of the total need for the program. At this 
iuncture it is very necessary to distingiiish between effectiveness and iitpact. 
For the program may be highly effective but have a negligible impact because 
it hai? been planned to be able to serve only a small number of the total 
potejatial population, either of proj^p^ctl-we teachers or students. 

Criteria for determining adeqii/?c> mxst display a realistic awareness of 
v*iat is possible with any given set of materials, knowledge, and finances. 
Interest needs to be focused on increments of progress. 

Closely related to adeq\iacy of perf ordinance is the criterion of Efficiency , 
which is basically a ratio between effort and performance. The efficiency of 
a teacher pi*eparation progr«im would be described in terms of costs: money, 
time, personnel (staff, prospective teachers, students), materials and 
resources. It would include also suggested alternate methods of achieving 
the same ends more economically but no less effectively. 
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Up to this point, the four categories (Effort, Performance, Adequacy 
of Performance, Efficiency) of criteria bnv^ been at a descriptive level. 
These four of themselves constitute a good approximation of evaluation of 
a teacher preparation program. 

The fifth category. Process ^ is an attempt to determine how and why a 
given program of teacher preparation produces the results it doesj those 
anticipated in the defined program goals and those unanticipated* 

Usually four major dimensions are studied In an analysis of program 
process: attributes, recipients, conditions and effects produced. Each 
dimension is worked with in detail. For example, effects produced could be 
broken down to consider duration of effect, type of effect (cognitive, 
^ tti tudinal , behavioral ) . 

Each of these five categories of criteria can be studied at three 
levels of program goal imjr^lementation: long range, intermediate, and im- 
r^riiate. (Suchmari, I967). 
C. Ty pes of Data to be Colle cted. 

The types of data needed to evaluate a teacher preparation program will 
be subsumed under four broad categories j (1) Data Needed about Prospective 
Teachers as They Start a Teacher Pifeparation Program, (2) Data Collected 
about Students at Specified Critical Points Thro^jghout the Teacher Preparation 
Programs, (3) Teaching Performance Data Collected fron ihc First Supervised 
Instructional Experience Sequence through the Second Year of Teaching: Data 
Prior to Entry into Supervised Instructional Experience. Data Needed for 

Oovt Effectiveness. (Gage, 1963; Michigan State University, 1^60} Syracuse 
University, 1968^ Tyler, Gagne^ Scriven, 196?; University of GeorgJ.a, 1/68). 

As indicated in the Introductory section of this Report, specific data 
collection instruments will not be specified until the proposed c^irricula 
are more completely described. 
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1 . Data Needed about Pro.peotive Teachers as They Start a Teacher 

• .reparation Program (at the begin.^ing of the professional sequence). 

At what is essentially the "inpat" level of data collection Gage 

• (1963),^ests a multi-theoretical approach which focuses on e^therin, . 

; variety of appropriate descriptive data about students in a teacher orepara- 

tion program. 

i a. Student knowledge at the start of training. 

1) Standardized achievement type data available ^en 
undergraduate student adm3.tted to College. 
1 2) Data on high school performance: For example, 

acadeinic grade point average; program, tV.at is 
I description and number of credits for various subject 

areas . 

• 3) College program prior to entry into teacher prepf>ratlon. 

1 b. Student's abilities, skills, etcetera, at the start of training. 

(These are suggested areas of exploration some of which are •■ 

j still at a reasonably experimental stage as far the develop- 

ment of data collection instruments. ) 

i 

1) Measures of divergent and convergent thinking ability; 
\ 2) Measures of evaluative thinking ability; 

3) Measures of behavioral cognition. (Guilforl, ^9$9). 
k) Conceptual level (or information processing abilities) 
of prospective teachers (Harvoy, I966). 
c. Student attitudes, motivation, interest, at the start of 

training. 
1) Motivation (Atlcinaon, I966). 



2) Flttxlbillty (Hoksa<jh, I560). 

3) Attltad«0. 

d. Addltlo.tMa Ott« on SttdtHat*. 

1) Selected P«r»on«l Ejcpat.-lanoftff. 

a) Work blstoxy: In ottAiiA working goix^ to 

CoU«g«7 fypa of work. 

0) frew Stwieat ?^«, Si'ooklTn CoUege PlanniAg 

2) Kno^dadge of profossiwMa «ldaij, for eoauqple, Tideoteplt^, 
optqtie projection . 
e. Sxamjlet of proepectlre te«cl»r»» reapozwes to tMolili« 
sttMtlone «t the aUrt of their profeeaieml aeqaanoeei 
"vldeoteped selections of teaching dttuitions Analysed 
aocerding to a teadtdng-liMitilng scale. 
Data Collectad about Stttlenta at Speollled Critical Polnte Thztmghout 
th<!i Teacher Prejseration Progp.'aaB. 

a. EnofMledge learsjed in each eowwe or aodtde: octree glides. 

b. Content or ekllla learned in •meh coorae or aodiae. 

1 ) Inatrooticnal teehoologyi akllle aal ue. 

2) Teaohlag-ieanilng eklUej dlv«rg«iit am oooreigent 
«>lnlclaB, «f*Ltt«tlre thinking, behavioral cognition, 
Infoimtlon lumeslng ablllti«e. ((hdlferd, 
Hanray, 1?66j Bekeaoh, i960). 

0. B«aoti«a0 tevard content or itXUa learned in aU courses. 
1) This is an extenslen «f the oenoept of trlai«iaatlen 

(HoreotTOUn, I9681 W»bb, 1966) idiioh ooms loto jOay Mm 
no statlijtlcaUor significant d±ff ezenoe has been obtained 
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at 0 fivrrn ;:k f r.co;surc:aeni in the pr o'^rr^m^ h\v., 

both un^Ur'<rc raatc; jtude:;cs ami/or i n5;ir^ctoi\5 aryt/oi* 
coo^er^t.in,^ jchool porsoiuiel feci that yngairicant 

2) Tho ".;.ni/'-;-.;^cu(io.Hte ovadonts (prospective teachers), instruc- 
tors, coopsV; ^/m .1^2 txhocl c/^rwrj-ial, Tdll be af;ked to 3^i!::;At 
a -written roac\icri to the course or njc-duLe or experience. 
The iUth collection f-vms for these particular responses 
will be dcv'isod by thout^ chsj^ed tdth the responsibility 
for tho ':\^n]uation oi:' Vidrf pi.^^gram and vor*ki.ng in cooperA- 
tion wi.ti. .),T:ar:t to-ichcrs^ instructors, cooperating 
school poryonnol. 

3) Teaching Perforr.>r.-.-- L^tn Collected from the First Supervised Instruc- 
tional Ekperj ence .^oq-ience chrou>;jh the Second Year of Teaching: Data 
Prior to Entry into ^Mperx-iuad Ia^3tructional Experience. 

a. Knowledge « 

1) Summatioi'^ of C(;lle;;e j.^i^ogram up to the 3tart of supervised 
instructionpj. exT>f^rr5.epjL'*e: Content and grades. 

2) Achievement test.s Uo3-i^ned to itieasure icnovledge deeiued im- 
portant by instractora of supervised instructional experience 
for success dji that axj)erlence. 

b. Performance on tests of beaching skill. 

1) A st&ndaixiiaed test of professional knowledge and skills. 

2) A retesting nlth the videotapes referred to in 1-^. (abaT«)» 

c. Attitudes, moti-^atlons^ interests, prior to entry into supervised 
instructional axperionce: aseeoamsnt of affective behavj.ors with 
the saiT<> ir^ft\ult)4; t^jchniqueo used in l.-c. to determine whether 
any change hBs^ occuiTod. 
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3. Teaching ParfOi'?v.nce Dat^. noll-i;:,1'^d frr-n the FjTst Supervised In- 
structional B:q)er:^'^::i-ic S^quen.te through 'bbo Second Tear of Teaching: 
Datji Collected dnt^itig Teschlnc^ F^psiieriv-^e. 
a* Videotapes of teaching : at stated interv^als throughout 
fcho supcjr<?lsed ins ^auct load e'^qm^ieace and into the 
second year cl tesching^ Videotapes -will be made of per- 
forTaance, Thee?e t^pe3? vriLll oe analyzed in terms of: 
(1) Content: logic' 'ihingwlsaming styles (Smith, 
1969); (2) CQansvoor ir.v^ioraL environment (Flanders, I968); 
(3)M cn-verbal cortiiiiu .ation in the classroom situation, 

b. Student jjucosss ai^ j'/ox^ion of teaching effectiveness: 
student snjiccass c«.n be used as a criterion only if an efficient 
techiii.q"ae i.s dev-->loped tc msaoure individual student iii5)rove« 
ment In tenojR of >aiat can be expected of him, rather than total 
clas3 iitrproveift^nt against aom norm-referenced criteria * 

c. Attitudes, motiv^iuions, Interests: A further exploration of 
changes in thea^ ai'f ective domains as the student moves 
further into a teaching role. 

li. Data Needed for Cost Effectiveness: 

Cost effectiveness analysis has no relationship to planning the costs 
for curriculum implementation. A study of costs is used in an evaluation study 
to determine the adequacy of a teacher preparation program especially in terras 
of inputs versus effectiveness • 
I In assessing coat effoctiveAe^s of any new program, especially one 

such as the e>qf)erienco-centex'«ed currJ.cuLa proposed in preceding sections of this 
I document, it vill be nacessaiy to make a distinction between capital outlay 

costs (such as those required to actablish the School -Community-Teaching- 
I Learning Centers) and the ongoing costs of iritplementing programis. 
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a. Instructional staff. 

1) Staffs category, salary, time, task. 

2) Student-tcecher ratlo« 

3) Mode of presentation of instruction by staff by 
category, 

j b. Teacher Preparation BquliMBent. 

1 ) Equipment categorized tender instructional technology ? 
! videotaping equipnent, audiotaping equipment, materials 

I for con^mter-assisted instruction (hardware), 

' "audio-visual" devices, television equipment. 

I 2) Cost of producing softwre: staff time (including 

professorial staff, systems personnel, and programners) 
) and equipnent. 

; 3) Cost of instructional time for in-service training of 

! 

staff in the development of software for instructional 
technology and in the various uses of instructional 
technology. 

I c. School Plant J Physical facilities. 

1) Caiiipos Media Learning Center. 

i 

2) School-Commonity-Teaching-Leaming Center, 
j D. Analyses of Data; Design and Statistical Techniques . 

Campbell and Stanley (1967) referred to series of designs which may be 
1 used in analysis of data lAen evaluating experlnental programs. However, 

J the newer concept of "Progrwa mode of data analysis should not be 

^ overlooked when the purpose is to make comparative assessments of one or 

j more programs of teacher preparation (Pophara, 1968). 

Some of the nwltivariate statistical techniques sunmarized by Tatsuoka 
ErJcI Tiedeman (1963) could probably be applied to any types of formal analysis 
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which wDtdd be used in connection with this evaluation. 
E. Information Syatews * 

A sophisticated information retrieval system must be planned if any 
evaluation, even at the moot elementary level, is to be made of the 
proposed curricula. The system should be cflB?)atible with the Brooklyn 
College Planning System now being developed by Education and Economic 
Systems, Inc. The Basic Indexing Retrieval System, (Vinsonhaler, 1968 
and 1967) could be usefta in preparing the sub-systeai for evaluation of 
tlMM curricula. 

The indexing system should be developed to permit cross-anfllysis of 
different aspects of the data. It should provide for adequate storage 
vhich would lead to rapid retrieval of needed information. 
I Adequate personnel, for example, systems analyst, progranmers, should 

be assigned to the currlouLum evaluaUon aspect of the Information 

j 

retrieval system. 

( F. Responsibility for Carrying Out the Eyaluatio n Program. 

The responsibility for detailed planning and implementation for the 
1 evaluation of the proposed curricula should rest with an Office of Testing 

an-i Research. Adequate professional staff, supported by research assistants 
) and secretarial assistants, should be provided for this task. Further 

. support should include adequate space and equipment appropriate for a 

research office. 
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'r.if Gocvunent whicn follows is intended to suggest a structure to irapJement 
certain -aspects of the new curriculum in teacher education* It addresses 
Itself specificaily to an area in the preparation of teachers whicn has 
now become tne concern of the entire nation, namely, tne development of 
oound educational programs for young children below the age of six and 
tne need for well-trained teachers to develop these programs. In its 
Position Paper No. 2, the Board of Regents has affirmed the New York State 
>-partment of Education's commitment to provide sound, individualized child- 
c-ntered education for all 3-5 year olds in the State of New York, and calls 
upon teacaer -training institutes to develop speciaJL programs to prepare 
^eacners for this task. 



M;.cr. of our failure to effect significant changes in the education of 
c.Aiidren in pasL yeetrs nas been due to the lack of available educational 
o»it.tings demonstrating a developmental point of view, with individualized, 
cm jLvi -centered programs, rich in the veurieties of activities children can 
be encouraged to engage in, and imaginative in the endless possibilities 
affcrdei children to become active participants in their own education. 
Pecduse of the lack of suitable alternatives, our college students have 
Ifjen forced to participate in ligid, overly -structvired and confining settings 
t:.at tended to stifle natural activity, imagination, and intellectual functions 
In cxiiidren, and that offered no support or outlets for their emotionaJL develop 
:nent* Our efforts to encourage college students to become innovative and Insti 
tut^^ i<.:iilf leant cnanges in the education of children has not been effective 
in combuttiai tne forces controlling the educational patterns in the city, 
it .:as become increasingly apparent that, in order to eushieve significant 
c.:acges in the educational scene, Brooklyn College must itself provide 
vc^rious type:; of models, which would both serve as demonstrations of effective 
^-/lucation for all children, and as centers for the training of future teachers. 



Eai-i/ Childhood Education has always had as its major focus a total, in- 
tj ;ratecl., child -development point of view. The young pre-school child is a 
meinoer of a particular family^ being reared, initially, in the culture of 
^ii.s feunily, and emerging at the age of 3 with a full history of specific 
experiencefs which, combined with his own genetic endowment, have already 
niade significant contributions to his total development. This view of the 
develop ln(^ child has been further supplemented by a vast growing body of 
contributions from a wide variety of sources on the nature of human develop- 
ment, we are particularly indebted to the fields of genetics, pediatric 
neurology, pediatric psychiatry, and lately, opthamology, for their con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the developing human organism. Anthropology, 
and sociology, nave given us additional jperspective on the child and his 
family in a cultural setting. Sucn major researchers as Piaget, Anna Freud, 
Biter and Murpny have refined for us specific intellectual and psychological 
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Cirpectr of the developing child- Today, with the thoughtful work of 
Eocalona, Maii-ler, Brody, and others, interest is turning to the ^tudy of 
infants and the effects of their particular environments upon their 
development. This vast body of information acquired from multi -discipli.iary 
sQijirceo^ ab'sists the Early Ci^ildhood specialist in understanding the nature 
of develop:nenx and in developing suitable ways of working witn young children 
In ti:e educative environment. The preparation for this specialty also en- 
tcilis trie acquisition of a variety of special methodological approaches 
vhi:.i ure the tools of this discipline. It is now understood that educational 
c jr/icer> for young children require also services to, and participation by, 
the key persons responsible for him- -his family* There is, therefore, a 
commitnient laade by the Early Childhood field that specialists in Early 
Cnildhood Education are partners with parents in the rearing and education 
of tneir children. 



lu New York City today, there are few facilities which fully understand and 
provicie for the needs of young children.* Fewer still are the facilities 
w.:lc.. are also concerned with providing for the needs of tne young child ^s 
total family. Social agencies^ schools, hospitals, and parents recognizing 
taece problems ; have sought solutions for them by calling upon the Early 
Childhood Center of Brooklyn College for consultations, guidance, and 
educational assistance. 



Tne lack of adequate facilities and services for young pre-school children 
anc. tnoir families also makes it impossible to provide our college students 
vl^n tht- necessary pre -service experiences which will assist them in develop- 
ing skills and competencies in tae Early Childhood area. The Early Childhood 
doc'oment, therefore, addresses itself in part tc ^e possible ways of provid- 
ing educational services desperately needed for ci .Idren and their families 
and for the training of our own students. By extending the college into 
tue community, students, under the joint guidance and supervision of 
specialists in a variety of area and the college staff, will receive 
unique training in the continuous study of the developing child within 
tne context of his family, his culture group, and his community. Simultane- 
ously, students will participate in offering much -needed services in all 
areas, over a sustained period of time- 



The Early Childhood Center on campus will now be required to play an in- 
creasingly important function as a resource to the college and communities 
for Information, for consultation, euid for study. Utilizing its own ex- 
periences with normal and atypical childrrn, innovations in integrating 
ages, cultures, coping and learning styles. Its cumulative studies a*i\d 
acquired competencies in the application of specific methodological 
approaches, it w/11 serve as a guide for the development of community- 
based centers. The Early Childhood Center has been called upon contin- 
uously to demonstrate the relationship of child -development theory to 
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educational practise. Serving as a model demonstrating sound educational 
approaches applicable for all children, it has the unique opportunity and 
obligation to continue to study the effects on development of varied 
educational approaches with normal and atypical children in an integrated 
cnild and family-centered environment. Through its direct connections 
witn tne community -based centers, the information it continues to gather 
from its multi-faceted activities will benefit an increasingly larger 
population. 

The Early Childhood Center will continue its charge to serve course 
reouirements of various departments, and guide and stimulate college- 
Closed activities for study and research. 



In tiie ii^nt of the new curriculum, the statement which follows si'inmarizes 
a view of tne possibilities in the future for the development of cff -campus 
or community -based Early Childhood Centers and the Earl^^ Childhood Center 
on campus* 

1. Child Development Centers (Off Campus) 

In the community -based facilities, several types of family needs can be 
met within an Early Childhood, or Child Development, con5)lex. While 
rendering educational services to meet children's needs, the total famil;/ 
unit can be included, and provided for where necessary. 

An integrated, team approach, is considered necessary to service the needs 
of the Child Development complex. The team would include medical and 
nursing personnel, social workers, teachers, and parents. 

It is understood that students will be active participants in every type 
01* service offered witnin the complex, working together with the professional 
oeain, the college instructors, and the parents and families of the children 
5erved# 



A. :;ervices to children and their families 

1. Child-Care Centers--for working mothers or mothers unable to 
care for their children during the day. These centers woiad 
be open from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. and serve cnildren from 
infants — wnere necessary — through age 5* These programs 
could be funded by the Department of Social Services of New 
York City but operated and supervised 1:^ Brooklyn College. 

2. In some communities it might be possible to also develop a 
Parent "Cooperative Pre -School within the complex. Here, 
parents who have time and interest would carry considerable 
responsibilities for operatirxg the school, but undoubtedly 
would require financial assistance. Brooklyn College would 
serve as a supportive, educational guide to the parent board 
and staff. 

3. After School Centers --to serve all children ages 6-9 whose 
parents wish them to attend. These centers would offer 
cnildren lunch where necessary or desired, and provide them 
with suitable programs from 2-6 P.M. Such programs could be 
funded by Social Services and/or the Board of Education but 
would be operated and supervised by Brooklyn College. 

4. Center -Based Family Day -Care service would provide a facility 
where entire families, including the elderly and infirm fainily 
members, might spend the day, or any part of it, caring for 
their own children, contributing, if they desired and were 
able to do so, to any of the other programs in the complex. 
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programs for children and their families will benefit from Uie 
developments in educational approaches identified at the college- 
based Early Childhood Center. Among the most important of these 
are the following: 

1. Mixed ages for the preschool and school age groups. 

2. Small groupings. 

3. Normal and atypical children together. 

k. Parent involvement in all degrees in the children's programs. 

5. Individualized teaching wherever and whenever indicated. 

6. Continuous parent consultation available. 

7. Collaborative participation with special agencies ex: Rusk 
Institute for Rehabilitation Medicine, hospital clinics, etc. 

8. Coniraunity and community people to be used as a resource — 
stores, factories, transportation, hospitals, service people, et 

Facilities Needed for the Complex 

1. infant, toddler, and pre -school children's rooms and 
protectfc-d outdoor facilities. 

2. Large workshops for parents, children, students, and 
teachers, so that all equipment can be designed, improvised, 
or consti-acted in these workshops, including furniture. 

parents in the community, or members of families, may 
construct their own furniture-or other desired things-- 
for the home, or personally, (encouraging self help and 
providing for creative outlets) 

b. Equipment for children may be designed and constructed 
by all interested persons in the workshop. The work- 
shop will also be used for repairing objects that require 
it--for either school or home. 

3. Large kitchens— for parents, teachers, children, and 
students -to participate in making nutritious meals, or 
simply to enjoy cooking or baking, or trying out recipes. 
These will also be used for preparing cultural or community 
festivities. 

Fully -equipped sewing rooms -to make clothing, items for the 
home, for school, or altering and repairing. 

Meeting rooms for students, parents, and professional staff, 
small conference rooms, and medical rooms. 

6 "Reproductions" room— for communications in various media- 
including the possibilities for developing a local newspaper- 
if desired. 



4. 
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?• Arts aod crafts rooms for pursuing other interests — potting, 
weaving, painting --again to be available to parents, teachers, 
students, and cnilaren. 

II. The EarV Cnildhood Center (On Campus) 

It i'6 expected tnat tne EarJy Childhood Center on campus will continue to 
provide an educational service, instructional opportunities, research 
poL>sibilitles, and guiaance and consultation to all who request it. When 
the off -campus School-Community Teaching -Learning Centers are established, 
the current services offered by the Early Childhood Center will, of necessity, 
ce augmented. In order to guide the growth euid development of the commxinity- 
t.ased centers, the Early Childhood Center will expand its own activities in 
a variety of ways and develop programs consistent with the new conception of 
tns relationship between the college and the community. 

A. Continued Services 

1. To continue to serve as a stxady laboratory for on-campus students 
in all departments. 

2. To continue x,o serve local communities as a demonstration of the 
relationship of cnild development theories to methodological 
approaches which best serve each child. 

3» To continue to serve as a resource and consultation center for 
public schools, private schools, parochial schools, and other 
agencies --Head Start, hospital schools, etc., parents everywhere, 
other teacher-training institutes, and all others concerned with 
young children. 

4. To continue to explore the possibilities for integrating normal 
and atypical children in an educative environment. 

Projected Plans 

1. To serve graduate programs in offering research possibilities 
such as: 

a. Follow-up longitudinal studies of children formerly served 
by the Eai*ly Childhood Center. 

b. Comparative studies in methodological apixroaches utilizing 
the Center's and other approaches to education of young 
children (Montessori, Engleman and Bereiter, etc.). 

c. Studies of the effects of integrated grouping on atypical 
children. 
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2. To p^ive assistance to persons or agencies who are planning to 
estatlisn children's centers in various agencies— incVading 
colleges, businesses, hospitals, etc. 

3- To participate in the preparation of "para-professionals" in 
'^arly childhood education. 

'J. To serve as a base for cityvide consultation services — for 
parents, teachers, and others interested in young, developing 
cnildren* 

p. To develop films to be used for distribution to professional 

groups, for training purposes, and for parents. These films would 
be developed with the assistance of the Campixs Media Learning 
Center, and tne T.V. Center. They would be concerned with the 
following: 

a. The relationship of development to the educative environment. 

b. A tnree-year study of two normally -developing children, 
demonstrating coping resources, behavioral styles, and 
critical i>eriods in development--utilizing both the home 
and tne school environment. 

c. A study of atypical children, their functioning patterns, 
and the adaptations made for them in the school environment. 

6. To gather information on current practices in rearing and 

educating children in other cultiures— African countries. Middle 
Eastern countries. Northern, Central, and Southern European 
countries, and Far Eastern countries. 



Relationship Between On-Campus Early Childhood Center and Affiliated 
Off -Campus Centers 

The functional relationship of the Early Childhood Center to the toted 
Teacner -Training program and to the Community Child Development complex 
will provide for the following: 

1. Research data initiated and gathered at all centers will be 
centrally organized and prepared for dissemination. Such 
research might include: 

a. Nutrition and its effects on the newborn, the developing 
young child, the intellectual functions, etc. 

b. Iinplications of early mothering (or child rearing) patterns 
for later development and for education. 

c. Longitxadinal studies of children of various cultures. 

d. Co^iparative studies of child -rearing practices in various 
cultures in Brooklyn. 
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e. :}-^udies of adaptations of new arrivals to life in Brooklyn. 

2. Observations will be offered on campus at the laboratory school. 

3. Information and guidance will be offered by the campus laboratory 
school to community -based centers* 

^4. Consultation to all groups of parents will be offered on campus 
as requested. 

5. Continuous in-services seminars for teachers for all community -based 
centers will be held at the Early Childhood Center on campus o 

0. Cumulatively gathered information on young children will be based 
at a central Early Childhood library on campu6--incliading: films, 
-ecords, data gathered on family life styles, methodological 
approaches, studies and information on special programs for 
atypical children, Early Childhood conference proceedings, etc. 

7* A series of seminars will be offered on campus. These might be 
concerned with, for example: 

a. Developing educational services and opportunities in New York 
City and include joint participation by various groups— Afro- 
Americans, Puerto Rican Alliance, Chinese, Japanese, Italian 
Americans, Judaic representatives, etc* 

D. Presentations of current resecLrch on: 

1. Infant development (Escalona). 

2. The effects of early mothering patterns on the developing 
child (Brody)- 

c. The problems of rearing children in today's world. 

8. Joint studies--in on and off -campus schools and communities, * by 
students and others, on the prevention of disorders in young 
children, and considering such issues as; 

The effects of drugs on the developing child. 

The effect of the mobile family on child development. 

One -parent family. 

Pre -school intervention. 

Effects of emerging practices in rearing and educating young 
Children on the integration of affective and cognitive realms. 

I 
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The liistructional Program 



Services that the Clinic Can Render Undergradoate Courses of 
the Proposed Teacher Education Program 

a. For Courses: Childbren and Touth in Schools in an Ifrhan 
Environment, and Child Development 

b. For Courses? Learning Area 

c. For Courses: Student Teaching Area 
Concluding Note 



•:hi' educaticnaIv cLiric program 



^* Introdu ctor>^ Not^ 

ifembers of the Eciucatianal Clinic Staff, by virtue of their clin- 
ical and adu.cational trajjiing and exp>erience, are qualified to serve 
the departjcent in a variety of ways, and have done so over the yeara* 

Thl?' stAtejsent seeks to do the following: 

Set forth, in a general way, the representative roles 

that t<he clinician can fill# 

Note the senrices that the clinic can render to the 
various courses which laake up the xmdergraduate sequence of the 

proposed teaciier education program. 

2 • fiepreseatative Ilolea o f the Clinician 

There are mr^^ ways in which a clinician, seeking to contribute 
to teacher education^ can spend his time. The following represents 
soae of the ways in. which the Educational Clinic staff has served: 

The Deonon stration Program; Through iiie use of clin- 
ical tests* arid procedures, the staff has demonstrated methods 
of child studyj dev^lr/pnjental irregularities in children; cog- 
nitive style of youngs'ters; comparative developnsntal levels 
of children of varying ethnic origin; interview of parents, 
etc* 

b. The Diagnostic Program: Througjh the adndnistration 
0^ appropriate clLxical test batteries, augmented by social, 
p't;diatric, and psychiatric data, the staff has arrived at a 
differential diagnosis of the behavior and adjustment of re- 
ferred children - dull, average, bright, retarded, organically 
impaired, academically retarded and disadvantaged, eaotionally 
disturbed, socially disruptive, etc* Parents, children, school 
personnel, and students - in varying ways and degree - have 
been involved in the studies and have profited from them* At 
appropriate times, and for obvious reasons, we have had se- 
lected intake, accepting youngsters from the following programs: 
Mors Effective Schools, Early Identification Program, Intel** 
lectually Gifted Children, Junior Guidance, and 600 Schools. 

c* The Therapy Program; Over the years the clinic has 
carried on^Sdlvldual therap/ with selected cases - parents 
and chi3jiren vjho have benefited from the involvement. Thera- 
peutic experience has been helpful in refining diagnostic in- 
oights and has provided tJie data for follow-up discussion with 
students in thn uxjd.ergraduAite as well as graduate division. 



Operating -^t tht* district level should nake it easier to obtain 
individual.': I'or ^oup dejuonstratiorus ♦ Imrolve^oent in group 
therapy ani faj^il'^y tiierapy represent next steps in program devel- 
opment . 

?he_Hggg <Lial Kdacation Prog raa: Remedial education has 
been provi-c^^^rTSr selectad ^c&sea cf leanadng disability. In sone 
instances 3t-aff jTv=>ribez*s were directly iirrolved in the rcB^lial 
process » ^Moi*<; tjrslchiTxy^ selected graduate students, chosen from 
s'.rr^ropriate courses ^ were provided with the opportunity to do 
??iaedial wrk erupervision of clinic staff. Such graduate 

st^xiente then reported in class on their cases • thus shaidng 
t^eir clinic 6xpc->i*ience with their colleagues • Mothers of chil- 
dren rec8i-ing razs^dial tutoring were seen in the clinic in ad- 
juiictivs ttherapy* Periodic contact was aaaintained with appro- 
priate school psraonnsl daring the course of a youngster's In- 
Tolveaent in remedial instruction. 

e . The Sut> er7i8io . n Prcfip jam; Selected graduate students 

in the SchcorTSycSIoTo^ program hjLve been assigned to the clinic 
for their fie?'*^! ^^rainjug ^xid experience. Conprehensive super- 
vision of theae !5t"id<jnts has been provided by clinic staff. 
Clinic staff ha» also provided supervision of students assigned 
zo the clinic* 3 rer^sdial education prograa. Over the years, 
clinical ass^iatants and fellows appointed to the clinic hare 
bsen a6sign(^d to senj.or staff menibers for supervision. 

f . The Group Process Ij*ogram; For the past two years, 
clinrx nem^^^Tkv^ servSTaS leaders of sensitivity groups, 
rtade up of students. Hixploratory experiences ware undertaken, 
L-JLtial3y in the Ed 50'5*and subwsequently in the Ed 20«s. 

Tne two types of experience differed from each other in a 
>i:'niber of vays - organisation of the group, frequency of con- 
.?.ct, nimber of ©oseions, etc. The clinic staff has also con- 
cnict^d these -centered workshops in the Ed 50»s. Opportunities 
have been provided for theme-centered workshops in such areas 
as Discipline, Behavior Probleias of Children, Learning Prob- 
lewfl of Deprived Children, Personality Interaction of Teachers 
aad Pupils, etc. 

Consultant Ac tivit^^ ; Clinic staff has been consulted 
by departJBent meirfbers and stoxdents for a variety of purposes. 
Clini.c staff ha^j been invited to tmdergradnate and graduate 
coarees to preeent raatcrial and lead discussion in clinical 
and educatior-al areas of a technical nature. Clinic nenbers 
have been made available to accoapany Ed ^0 instructors for 
joint Bchool visitation. The co-visit consultation serves a 
variety of pui^posas, i.e., ?3tapplementary observation and ap- 
praisal of student teachers, gaining increased insight Into 
the dynamics of certain classrooms, helping student teachers 
to identify a.^d understand, clinically, the special probleas of 



iDdiridual children, etc. Clinic staff aenibers have also been 
aasigned to caa-ous schools, in which they have rendered a var- 
iety of clinical and, educational consulting services. 

h. Reaearch Acti vity In order to faciUtate the selec- 
tion of cases for research, an inotraaent vas developed for the 
'-odlag of clinic casea. All cases etadied by the clinic are 
coded. In cooperation with the Educaticoial CliniCB of City Col- 
- sge Hunter Ck)llege, Queens CoUege, the BrodklTU College 
Educational Clinic partic^.pated in a pilot research project 
-on'^en^ed with the clinical study of nornal. children at differ- 
ent age levels. In addition, the clinic staff Initiated and 
cond^acted a mffisbor of research projects, as follows: Character- 

f> Psychotherapeutically Oriented Group for Beginning 
Teachers; A Project to Investigate Various Correlates of Remed- 
ial Instruction at the Jonior High School Levelj and a Follow^p 
oadv of Children Diagnosed as Schizophrenic or Suspected Schle- 
oorAnic. Incrsased student participation in the clinic (es- 
pecially graduate studaat-s) should revolt in greater utiUaation 
of the clinic files for research. 

i. Coumml^ Activity; For years, the cUnic was a aem- 
ver of the~ra?55m" Council for Social Plwmlag. The clinic 
mintair-ed contact vith conusunity agencies, in the interest of 
the child and his faniily, for example, departamt of public wel- 
fare, hospitals, family agencies, plAcement agencies, recrea- 
tional settlements, cazape, etc. Teachers and supervisors were 
vr.p+ informed of existent conminity resources and agencies, anfl 
tnei'^ cooperation was solicited in efforts to exp«id conwonlty 
>.cilitie£5 when they were deemed laadequat* to serve the needs 
•.-.f children. 

i . The Instructional Program; The clinic staff has par- 
ticipated In the instruction program of the departanent in a 
nonfeer of ways, as follows: Member of an Instructional Teaaj 
Instructor assigned to a course (usually graduate, but at tiaes 
undergraduate); and Development of Instruction Materials ^tast 
file Illustrative case materials re-writtsn for class use, 
-ole-plaved interviews for class use). In addition, over a thrse 
yaar period of tiae, the staff of the clinic Initiated and con- 
ducted a series of seminars for dapartaent nw^rs and interested 
college personnel. The clinic staff has also been Involved in 
the development of department programs, e.g.. School Psychologflr 
Program, Ti*aining of Teachers for the QwUonaUy Disturbed, etc. 

3. .q^rvieea that the Clinic Ca p. Render Pn dergrav2uats Courses of 

t he Propo sed TeacKe r'Fxiucatio^ Prograa 

The services that the clinic will be r«iu««»t«d '•n^er the ttn- 
dergra<luate courseB of the proposed teacher sdncaUon program will ua- 
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doubtedly vary from cchool district to school district. This Tariation 
will b6 due, in part, to the divergent problws, needs, and character- 
istics of the different cchool coniraunities, as well as the divergent 
policies and practices of different instructiooMuL teans - and instruc- 
tional personnel \inafflliated with a team. In visH of the foregoing, 
the list of servicea vfc^^h follows is representatiTS on3y, leaving room 
for the requests that asy originate at the district level; 

a. For Cop'sqi; (Mldren and^Y in Schools in an 
Urban fenrl^oia^nt, and Child Developasnt " 

(1) Interview by a clinic senber of a heterogeneous 
group of children - approximately 6 - representative of 
different characteristics of the consmnlty. With younger 
groupe (for students In the Nursery through Grade 2) play 
can be substituted for interview. In the discussion fol- 
lowing the desionstration, students can be motivated to con- 
duct field studies of the catenKiniiy in order to establish 
the following! Population distribution in the cominity} 
racial and r^llglov^ distributionj school population and 
coDsminity schools; socio-econcmic, occupational^ and edu- 
cational levels of community population; housing needs; 
welfare facilities; hospitals; asntaO. health facilities; 
social agencies; recreational facilities^ etc. 

(?) Clinic nentber can observe students assigned to 
woi4c with children 3ji coarainity agencies. Supervision can 
be provided directly to the students and/or observations 
can be used as basis for cl&ssroonL discussion of interper- 
sonal relations in the group and related d^Tnanics. 

(3) Interview by a clinic neaiber of a snail group 
of parents. This can be used to evaluate parental aware- 
ness of needs of the comraunily, of their views of the 
schools^ and of their understanding of the social agen^ 
structure of the eooHninity, etc. 

(U) Clinic staff Pediatrician can aeet with the col- 
lege staff and/or cooperating teachers and/or students of 
a given cosEmmity to discuss conmon pediatric problems of 
given age groups and the s»dical needs and resources of 
the comunity. 

(5) Through the use of clinical tests and procedures^ 
and/or classroom visitation and observation, the staff can 
demonstrate the following? 

(a) Methods of child sto^y 

(b) Developmental Irregularities In children 



(c) Cognivive style of youngsters 

(d) Affective style and coping nachaniams of 

ycyun3:ster8 

(©) CcmpoTztlre developmental levels of children 
of varying socio -economic levels and/or ethnic gi^mps 

(f ) Open-ended interview of peer groups 

(g) Interview of parents 

Each of the foregoing represents an area in which 
a special demonstration can be planned. Classroom dis- 
cussion led hy the clinic staff member will he arranged 
as a follow-4ip to the observed demonstration. 

(6) Clinic staff members will serve as leaders of stu- 
dent groups organlzsd to provide sensitivity training. This 
experienc3 ixitiatec at the beginning of the teacher traiiiing 
prograjQ (roughoy speakirxg a :, the sophoinore level) will con- 
tiiiae to be made available to students throughout the under- 
graduate progra-n (et ' oth the junior and senior levels). The 
conteT.t and conduct of the program will be designed to help 
stu.dents to become aware of their feedings and attitudes 
(e.g*^ 3elf-avarones&, insight, and self-^jnderstanding) and 
'the iiripli cations of these characteristics for others in dif- 
ferent group settings. In addition, through the sensitivity 
experience, students should develop increasing perception 
of interpereonal reactions iji the group as well as group 
Jjiteraction patterns. The sensitivi'ty traijiing program, 
when fully developed, should provide an integrated affective 
experience in the training of teachers j as such it should 
contribute iimaeasurably to the understanding of children and 
the educative process. 

b. For Courses: Learning Area 

(l) Arrange for students to observe different class- 
room and school settings for adapting curriculum, instruc- 
tional methods, and classroom procedures to the learning and 
behavioral needs of the individual child and/or different 
categories of children, I.e., regular classes. Children with 
Retarded Kental Development, Intellectuariy Gifted Children, 
More Effective Schools, ^arly Identification Program, Open 
Corridor Schools, etc. Following the visitation, a clinic 
staff miQffiber can lead & workshop concerned with the histor- 
ical background of educational efforts to individualize 
instruction, aiid the educational and psychological character- 
istics of representative current programs. 



(2) r^monfitratf; a youiigstfer with a learning disability. 
In the de^ionstiT^^ion, the cliiJ.cian will utilize a sainpllng 
of appropriat^f clinical tests cvstooarily amployed in Baking 
a p8ycho'-<!i^gnoetic appraisal of a child. In the folloir-up 
di'scvLssion of the dcffoRstration, the clinic staff neniber or 
Dieaibers can bring In reD^tec social, pediatric, and psy- 
chiatric date, and can explore, vith the students, the nul- 
tiple causative .fac-fcora involved children with learning 
disabilities I and. alec, the importance of having rem e dial 
and/or therapeutic reconanendations bear relationship to the 
etiology of the condition. 

(3) A clinic staff member can accoo5)ancr an Instructor 
on a school visit to observe students involved in tutoring 
small groups and/or small group instruction, within the 
ciassroom, conducued by a cooperating teacher. In a follow- 
up conference, the clinic staff neinber may be in a position 
to offer clinical insights in identii^g and understanding 
special probleme of Bome of the observed youngsters. Also, 

the discussion, ~~he role of the student-tutor and/or 
.^issroom teacher and the effectiveness of the remedial 
materials tised can be explored. 

(I) A clinic staff member can interview a small group 
of parents (observed trr a class of students), exploring 
with thsm tixeir attitudes towards the comaunity's schools, 
how tiiey feel about the education their children are re- 
ceiviTig, how they feel about the progress their children 
are laaking, and what they consider to be the educational 
problejns of the couBiMnity. 

(5) Students will continue to receive sensitivity 
training, with a clinic staff meidser acting as a loader of 
the group. 

c. For Courses; Student Teaching 

(1) Obeervation by a clinic staff meaber of a student- 
teacher In a teaching situation. The clinician ni^it ac- 
compai^ the instructor of the course or might be doing the 
obsei-vation alone. The clinician's observation would serve 
a number of purposes, as follows: To ob? irve the inter- 
action between the r,cudent-t«acher and the children; between 
the student-teacher and the cooperating teacher and ary 
other school personnel with whom she would be interacting; 
to observe the interaction of the children in the class. 
Following the obiservc..tion, the clinician could have a con- 
ference with the student-teacher and the instructor (with 
or without the cooperating teacher), and/or a group con- 
ference with several of the student-teachera who were ob- 
served. 
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(2) Cliixic 6t«.fi memberjR can be made available to con- 
duct theinf}--cente:t ^"^d novYthov^ irf-tli otudent-teachere* The 
theraeo shovl^i be cho-^.ce of^ and agi^eed upon, by the stu-- 
:irrtf; t<he 5'ip'?:^isirtg 1jr./f ta-;c tors' , Theaie-centei^ed vork- 
cho::>;v c.-sn br? cc:;i-ic%i^ 'Within iruch areas as Discipline, Be- 
havior ?rob7.^^jas 'Ihildjten^ Learrdng frobleias of Deprived 
Ohixdrert^ Peraonality Interaction of Teachers and Pupils, 
Say :viucf.tioi:^ T^oi^b^ etc<, 

(3) Deaicnetratlon of a case confea-ence (inrwlving a 
youx\g£:t'*r 3^zTi. in demonstr^ation) attervded by the various 
zlixiL,: di3cipXix?es bb well as the student-teacher, super- 
v'iaoj*, coopsr&t.5jaLg teacher, and administrative representa- 
tive Ox thft achool. Student^?? should acquire the facility 
to interpi*et cJJjaical reports and to develop techniques 
for implejKenting rrport r(X)oini3endation«« 



(L) Students vill continue to receive sensitivity 

the groxzp. 



treinfmg^ i/itii a "rJrAc staff lacjsjibe.r acting as leader of 



Concludijag Kotd^ 

A5 noted e.^ller in th >s presentation, the list of services ident- 
the d.-.f fcrent courses is s^iggeetive only. This plan may 
x^ry ^ell 'Ond^r snodification at the bands of the clinic staff, the 
'-li.rriculum corjr^ittae, and the tlepartoaent ^.s it is lived with aaad ap- 
olLic-d* ')onceivab]i;;7, the clinic, in addition to the foregoing or in 
r??pri ^.r-3?aerit of p9.rt o:^? it, riwy be reqcested to organize special coursee 
'ji p.vy of 3 'ooji^nber of areas, e*g., dynariics of the cls-ssroom, seminar 
;r f^o-^^^itivitj* training, the training of para -professionals, etc. Ex- 
T^i^5 ' ivith the program and the cvera3JL teacher education program 
wi'J: ^'xnn the basie for ainy reviaion that becomes necessaiy. 

item is abunjdantDy clear. The foregoing program and aqy ex- 
tenc^:^or' of it vill require an increase in cljjfiic personnel - how much 
it i& not possible to state at present. Time a3ad experience will tell. 
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proposed j^ cp erlmental Undergraduate Course Sequence 
' ~~~ for th e 

Pre paration of Teachers In Karly Childhood Educatio n 
(Nursery throug h Grade 2) 



Briei Introduction: 



The Experimental Program Is recommended for a small group (25-30) of 
selected students. V/hile this program is regarded as desirable for all pro- 
spect ve teachers in the Department of Education, it is offered to a limited 
number of students for the following reasons: 

1. Extensive commitments by both students and faculty. 

2. The need for specialized staff. 

3. complexities of administering the program. 

4. The experimental nature of the program. 
Unique Features ; 

In addition to all of the new features presented in the general proposed 
Curriculun. m Early Childhood Education (i.e., experience-centered, combined 
theory and practice, team teaching, electives, flexible seminars, modules, 
bloc;c scheduling, etc.) the e.-perimental program has a number of additional 

dxmensions; 

A. A co lloquium each serae<3ter that establishes individualization of the 
student's program, personalization and overall coherence of his edu- 
cational experiences. The colloquium leader will be a clinical psy- 
chologist, social worker, or other professional qualified to supervise 
aDd instruct in complex human relationships. 

B A !T>entor program in which the Brooklyn College student adopts one child 
frcn the School -Community Teaching-Learning Center for the establishment 
of an intensive relationship over a two year period. The relationship 
will be supervised by the colloquium leader, so that it develops at an 
appropriate pace consistent with the student's interests, abilities, 
skills, and maturity. Minimally, it will be a tutorial relationship, 
but hopefully it will extend to other functions with the child and his 
family. Thus, the student will be able to see the school and community 
from the perspective of many roles while providing valuable service. 

C. Programming (including summers for college credit), on an individual 
basis, of l ife experiences outside the academic and experiential course- 
work that are deemed significant by both the student and colloquium 
leader for the student's maturation and development. 

D A comm unity residence experience duriug the comprehensive teaching 
semester In which the student lives with a cooperating family in the 
local community. 



Experimental -* Early Childhood 



E. A continuou s case seminar in which students can present concrete 

problems that arise in their various experiences to the entire statf 
of the program. TTrus, reel problems can be worked on in a truly inter- 
disciplinary manner in a setting in which all participants are actively 
involved, 

\ " small college" concept in which students and faculty form a closely 
kni* ^roup that remains intact for the five semesters of the program. 

G. A pass/fail system of grading that emphasizes levels of mastery ^ 

Students will be required to continue work on the various modules until 
the goals, specified and agreed upon by the student, instructors, and 
colloquium leader, are achieved. 
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28 

xmontaHF^.riy Childhood 

Lower So phomore Semester 
"cirraTo^ue Des cription 

Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 41. X 

b. Young Child ren in the Urban Environment; School and Connnunity 

c. 4 credits: 6 hours class and laboratory (2 class and 4 laboratory hours). 

d. Analysis of forces affecting education of young children in an urban 
environment; examination of formal and informal organizational patterns 
of early childhood education; study of models for assessing teaching 
behavior cmd classroom interaction. 

Laboratory Exp eriences : Students will explore with the colloquium leader 
and instructor needed school-comraunl ty experiences* Experiential program 
ming will be individualized. Group- selected project to be carried out in 
the school-community setting; guided observation and participation in 
School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers and the Campus Media Learning 
Center, with special ewphaeis on Nursery through grade 2. 

e. Prerequisites: Permission of the chairman of the department; only open 
to students who have been accepted into the Experimental Program in 

Early Childhood Education. 

Corequisite: Education 42. X 

f . Exclusion clause: Not open to students who are enrolled in or who have 
completed EdilFaTion 27.1, 28, 29.5, 30.3, 30.4, 35, 40.X, SOX, 55X, 60X. 



Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 42 

b. Colloquiuia I 

c. 1 credit: 2 hours of individual and group meetings 

d. Individual and group conferences for helping the student clarif> his 
goals, values and needs. Development of self-awareness and awareness of 
group processes. Individual programming of experiences. Selection of 
child for 2- year relationship (mentor program). 

e. Prerequisites: Permission of the chairman of the department; only open 
to students who have been accepted into the Experimental Program in 
Early Childhood Education. 



Corequj *site: Education 41. X 
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Experimental - Barly Ch3 Idhood 

Xjpper Sophomore Semester 

III. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 43 

^ ^. .^,»^ .e.t and th. T ..cl.ln|,-».r.lng Proce.B 

, , r.e.n»: 10 hou» cl... la^r.tor, (4 el... ^ 6 l..»r..<.ry »ou„). 
the school setting. 

,^.:wt "^"^ °j i«:.tio„ ,».<. p.rticip..i<.., 

tonslve relationship. TOrougn cia»» learninK in an educational 

environment. Seiectea activxi.*«.o 
of the Campus Media Learning Center. 

a. PrerequisiteB: Education 41. X and 42.X 

Corequisite: Education 42. iX 



IV. Cata logue Entry 

a. EUccation 42. IX 
Col| o<|ui"» j j 

c. 1 credit: 2 hours of individual and group maatings 

continuation oi the colloauiu». °/ --t*i:"L:fgh?jrar^!^' 

= ^^^£r ''''' 

tZr. the school -Com«unlt> Teaching-Learning Center, 
e. prerequisites: Education 41. X and 42. X 
Corequisite: Education 43. X 



Experimental • Early Childhood 
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SuHu ner S#s»ion 

V. Catalog ue Entry 

a. Education 44. X 

b. Individualized Sumner Bacperience I 

c. 2 credits 

d. Based on conferences with the colloquium leader, the student will select 
R suamer experience aimed at broadening hia horizons and stimulating his 
personal development (e.g. working In a factory, summer carap, community 
program, study at another university, travel, etc.). 

e. Prerequisites: Education 41. X, 42. X, 43. X, 42*1X 



ERLC 



Jtmior Year Semesters (Both) 

VI. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 45. X 

b. Teaching -Focus on Small Groiq) and Individual Instruction 

c. 14 credits: 20 bOura class and laboratory (8 class and 12 laboratory 

hours; 7 credits each semester — one-year course). 

d. Analysis of theoretical and methodological approaches in teaching all the 
content areas of early childhood education (reading and language arts, 
creative arts, social studies, mathematica, science). Planning, guiding, 
and evaluating selected aspects of teaching all content areas to individu- 
als and small groups in the School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers. 

e. prerequisites: Education 41. X, 42.X, 43. X, 42. IX, 44. X 
Coreauisite: Education 42. 2X 



VII. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 42. 2X 

b. Colloquium III 

c. 2 credits: 2 hours of individual and groiq> meetings (one year course). 

d. Continuation of the colloquium 

e. Prerequisites: Education 41 .X, 42. X, 43. X, 42. IX, 44X 
Corequisite: Education 45X 



Bxperlmental - Early Childhood 



Summer Session 
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VIII. Catalogue Entry 

a. Bducatlon 44. IX 

b. Individualized ^ u— ar Bcperlence II 

c. 2 credits 

d Based on conferoncoe with the colloquium leader, the student will 
sleet a sumner experience alned at broadaBlng his horizons and 
stimulating personal development. 

e. prerequisite: Bducatlon 44. X 



L ower Se &ioif SeKOster 

IV. Catalogue Entry 

a. Bducatlon 46. X 

b. seminar and Coiipr j^sljre^^ B«rly Childhood Education 

« 12 credits: 28 clase and laboratory hour. ( 4 class and 24 laboratory 
• hours). 

d seminar and supervised teaching In Early Childhood Bducatlon, Nursery 
th^^ K^ade 2. Designed for further development of Individual teaching 
*srytrannrco;pe?:ncf m the complex. Integrated functions of t-ch^-«- 
ReaasessTnent of professional goals and behaviors (cognitive affective, 
social) in terms of vcslue systems snd philosophical positions. 

e. prerequisites: Education 41.X. 42.X, 43.X. 42.1X. 44.X. 45.X. 42.2X, 44. IX 
Corequisite: Education 42. 3X 



X. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 42. 3X 

b. Colloquiu* IV 

c. 1 credit: 2 hours of individual and gvov» meetings 

d. Continuation of the colloquium 

e. Prerequisites: Education 41.X, 42.X. 4S.X. 42.1X. 44.X. 45.X, 42.2X, 44.1X. 
Corequisite: Bducstlon 46. X 



